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Art the threshold of 1934 the U.S. F.& G. 


looks back over thirty-eight years of splen- 
did cooperation with agents and brokers; 
looks forward with confidence to broader 


opportunities for service in the New Year. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


F&C FIRE 


see *s* FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP, 


Home Offices: 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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This Week: 


SUMMED UP 


The institution of life insurance has met 
everything from war and epidemics to 
depression and panic during the past few 
years, and it has emerged impregnable due 
to its complex character and splendid man- 
agement, declares Henry Franklin Tyrrell, 
legislative counsel of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, in his annual review of the 
life insurance year. In his 1933 review Mr. 
Tyrrell not only sketches over the highlights 
of the year in business, but explains in a 
clear and simple manner how it has been 
possible for life insurance to meet and over- 
come obstacles such as have been en- 
countered wthin a single generation. 

. * 


GERMANY 


German life insurance companies were 
wrecked in the orgy of inflation which 
swamped that country a decade ago, but 
today finds a goodly list of institutions 
which have builded astoundingly well during 
the comparatively short time since currency 
values were reestablished. Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld presents some interesting data from the 
Federal Statistical Office in a review of 
present conditions in that country. 

* * * 


PROGRESS 


The business of insurance is in a most 
enviable position today as compared with 
fifty years ago, declares William Alexander, 
secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States. His address, 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, is 
printed on pages 10 and II. 


* * * 


Next Week: 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


William M. Goodwin, who contributes a 
review of fire and casualty insurance con- 
ditions during 1933, believes that in spite 
of the many difficulties agents have ex- 
perienced they may face 1934 with a sure 
belief that the worst is behind them. 








The Time is Now: The Thing is Work 


NOTHER year has been entered. It is an opportune moment 
for a date line change. The spirit of change is dominating. 
"Round about us men are changing their attitude of mind 

from one of somber sullen forbearance to one of sprightly brisk 
expectancy. 1934 opens at a time when brooding inertia is being 
displaced by a restless seething call for action. There is in the air 
a pervasive something which seems to warn and rally. Here is a 
year which is vital to individual and industry. Energy is a demand. 
Success and prosperity for many ensuing years will be determined 
largely by the manner in which each essays to mark himself and 
his business as essential in that new order whose foundations weré 
built in the year of 1933. The responsibility of establishing each 
enterprise as a necessity rests upon the workers who enroll under 
the various banners. Workers they must be, strictly according to 
the literal definition which means unceasing, tireless and expending 
toil. 


Every man in the insurance business has a real part in a real job. 
He cannot shirk, he must work. The past performances of insur- 
ance in rebuilding and rehabilitating lives and property will not 
alone suffice. The public must have definite and unmistakable proof 
that insurance more than ever before is essential to their weil being 
and so must have a share in their personal and business budgets! 
That its cost is commensurate with the protection it affords! That 
only through insurance can the future be safeguarded and that 
through failure to assume its beneficence their present efforts may 
well be voided and nullified. 


There is only one real way to make certain that insurance main- 
tains its rightful place in the heart of America. That is through 
the consistent, conscientious, intelligent activity of the men on 
the firing line. Idleness surely and quickly will open the doors 
leading to oblivion. 


Insurance men must look forward with courage and resolution. 
Constant must be their concentration upon their redoubled effort 
to replace their business in the vanguard of progressive institutions. 
They must cast aside all gloom and doubt. They must place their 
trust and confidence in a business which has earned by its un- 
equaled performance through perilousness and uncertainty a neces- 
sary position in the scheme of every man’s life. There must be a 


real fight to win greater results. , 
ye J. V, a 
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A REVIEW of LIFE INSURANCE | 


FOR 


HE institution of life insurance 
has met everything—war and 

peace, epidemic and health, de- 
pression and riches—in the last few 
years, and it has emerged impregnable 
because of its complex character and 
splendid management. 

Concentrating upon the year 1933, it 
can be said that, because of the so- 
called business depression, it showed a 
decrease in the production of new paid- 
for business. During the first half, 
the decrease was great, but under the 
picked up 


“new deal,” production 


enough to make the second half com- 
pare very favorably with the year 1952. 
In all, approximately thirteen billion 
dollars of new life insurance was sold, 
representing a decrease of but 10.4 per 
cent. The total amount at risk decreas- 
ed 5 per cent, but the total outstanding 
insurance in force has practically dou- 
bled in the last ten years. The insti- 
tution also paid out some three billion 
one hundred million dollars to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, of which two 
billion one hundred seventy-five million 
went to living policyholders, and nine 
hundred twenty-five million dollars to 
widows and orphans and other depend- 
ent beneficiaries, which was an amount 
in excess of that expended in 1932 by 
an appreciable percentage. Some sixty 
three million of our citizens have some 
form of legal reserve life insurance, 
which equals about one-half our popu- 
lation. 

The total amount which life insur- 
ance companies will have to report in 
the way of assets on January 1, 1954, 
will be interesting. On the first day of 
January, 1932, they amounted to twen- 
ty billion one hundred sixty million 
dollars, and on January 1, 19533, to 





HENRY FRANKLIN TYRRELL 


Legislative Counsel, Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


twenty billion seven hundred fifty-four 
million dollars. A great deal will de- 
pend on bonds not subject to amortiza- 
tion, but under the rules adopted by the 
Insurance Commissioners at their De- 
cember, 1933, meeting, the statement 
will have the sanction of authority. The 
filing of annual statements by March 
1, 1934, will show how much, if any, as- 
sets have depreciated. At any rate, 
they will have more than doubled from 
ten billion dollars in 1932. 


Field and Home Office 

Life insurance is composed of two 
constituent bodies—the agency force 
and the home office force. The agent 
has an important part to play, and he 
must understand and appreciate the 
responsibilities which rest upon his 
shoulders for the welfare and success 
of the institution. The agent wants his 
company to be safe and secure. Mora- 
toria, increased surrender’ charges, 
and increased costs ought not to very 
greatly concern him; he should meet 
these incidents—and go on selling life 
insurance. Men are ready to buy com- 
plete life insurance programs when 











they shall be persuaded so to do. We 
are on the edge of a great day, and 
agents should be “built up” for their 
work by home office assistance. The 
successful agent in 1934 will be the 
man who has kept pace with changed 
conditions, and who has prepared him- 
self accordingly. 

The peaceful though none-the-less 
definite revolution which is taking place 
in this country’s economic and social 
order will affect life insurance, al- 
though it has come through the crisis 
much better than any other financial 
institution. The field men know that 
their two major tasks, the conservation 
of old business and the writing of new 
business, will be their chief future con- 
cern, regardless of other situations. 
They must have hope that the “new 
deal” will in time mean a new deal for 
them. 

But the home office executive, too, 
has had large responsibilities. He runs 
into incidents which either make or 
break the institution. What affected 
him? 

The moratorium was the chief thing. 
The right to borrow money and to take 
cash for the surrender of policies is a 
real feature of the business, and follow- 
ing the Bank Holiday proclaimed by 
President Roosevelt, there began a de- 
mand on companies which in the case 
of the bank would have been considered 
a “run.” With the banks closed, how- 
ever, there was no other place to get 
money. It seemed impossible to keep 
on hand enough cash to meet the de- 
mand, and consequently it became a 
question of the salability of assets. 
The market went off, which further 
complicated matters. Suddenly there 
arose an opportunity for relief, and in 
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less than sixty days there were placed 
pon the statute books in twenty-six 
tates emergency acts delegating to the 
nsurance departments, acting with or 
ithout other official approval, the 
ight to regulate the disbursements of 
money for policy loans and surrender 
alues. 


Confidence Unimpaired 


This prompt to the 
gency, evidenced by governmental au- 
thorities in enacting such legislation, 
the compliant spirit in which the regu- 
lation was received by policyholders, 
and the manner in 
which the restrictions were terminated, 
were evidence of popular esteem and 
confidence which must be heeded. 

With all the United States seeming- 
itself, the institution sailed 
serenely along its way without materi- 
ally changing its course. It has during 


emer- 


response 


inconsequental 


ly beside 


all the time met its obligations, and 
will continue so to do. 

In this connection, also the mort- 
gage moratorium may be considered. 


By its terms, it was proposed to post- 
pone action on the foreclosure of mort- 
gages upon the theory that a certain 
“emergency” existed. Whether or not 
such emergency actually did exist re- 
mains to be demonstrated, but the ex- 
perience of life insurance companies is 
that they were not greatly concerned 
with it. All they wanted was opportun- 


ity to do business in a business-like 
manner. Besides, life insurance com- 


panies do and can manage and dispose 
of foreclosed property with compara- 
tively little loss, for they do not have 
to sell on a low market; they can hold 
for the return to normality. 


Then Came the NRA 


Then came the N.R.A. with all 
attendant commotion. There is a great 
question whether or not the life insur- 
ance companies come under the N.R.A., 
but notwithstanding the doubt most of 
them entered, it voluntarily. Despite 
the fact that it cost them a goodly sum 
of money, they faithfully lived up to 
its requirements they understood 
them, making for a united front on a 
policy of business reconstruction. 

It is well to note here, too, that the 
life insurance business lends itseif to 
the N.R.A. We are at the end of an 
era—the era of individualism. We are 
at the beginning of another—the 
of cooperation. Business in the future 
will have a three ring partnership- 
government — in 


its 


as 





era 


capital, labor and 
which capital and labor shall have the 
active part and government the advis- 
ory. Industrialists may have a hard 
time adjusting themselves to this pro- 
gram, but the life insurance companies 
will not. This business has been for a 
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long time supervised by government au- 
thority. It has been told how it must 
proceed. It has, subject to that control, 
been conducting a cooperative business, 
and it is accustomed to it. 

Then came the presidential pronun- 
ciamento by which the United States 
was taken off its time-honored gold 
standard for the first time in nearly 
forty years. The dollar needed atten- 
tion due to a fall in price and to the 
hoarding of gold. There had come to 
the country evidence of unrest on the 
part of the unemployed, making for a 
condition of affairs approaching closely 
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to panic. This led to the consideration 
of money and to a demand for infla- 
tion, a question which will be 
looked after by Congress. 

The life insurance companies have 
disbursed vast sums of money in recent 
years. the 
greater portion of this money was dis- 
pensed at a time of great need. The 
greater the need the greater the value. 
Insurance dollars come as a rule when 
no other dollars are available. The atti- 
tude of those people who are worrying 
about the fluctuating dollar seems ridic- 

(Concluded on page 33) 


soon 


There is no question but 





THE GERMAN SITUATION 


How Life Insurance Companies, Starting From 


Scratch in 1923, Stand Today 
By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


INCE the German life insurance 

companies sapital and 

serves in the disastrous inflation 
of the Reichsmark back in 1923, not 
much has been heard about their prog- 
ress. Since they lost practically every- 
thing through the process of devalua- 
tion, they had to start from scratch 
again. They began by getting their old 
customers back on the then new gold- 
mark basis. With the slow comeback of 
German trade and commerce, they, too, 
expanded. 


lost re- 


Ten Years’ Growth 

The recent findings of the “Federal 
Statistical Office” give a good idea of 
the powerful and dominating position 
they have acquired during these ten 
years. Eighty-two of the larger life in- 
surance companies had a total of 15,- 
410,000 policies valued at Reichsmark 
17,290,000,000, or an average of RM 
1122, at the end of June, 1933. This is 
equivalent to an increase in the preced- 
ing two months of 140,000 policies, 
while the value of total holdings has 
been somewhat reduced. This is ac- 
counted for by the fact that policies due 
show a higher value on the average 
than new policies. 

Capital investments increased during 
May and June about RM 52,500,000. 
They total RM 3,242,500,000 of which 
mortgages and other real estate invest- 
ment account for RM 1,855,200,000, or 
over 57 per cent. Policy-loans increased 
during this period some RM 7,000,000 
to a total of RM 321,000,000. Security 
holdings rose from RM 538,100,000 at 
the end of April to RM 556,900,000 at 
the end of June. To these investments 
must be added RM 481,900,000 in re- 
valorized investments, i.e., funds which 


pre-dated the inflation and have been 
re-valorized by the Government for the 
protection of security-holders. Finally, 
there are some RM 52,000,000 held by 
life insurance companies in the state 
of liquidation—so that the grand total 
of capital investments amounts to RM 
°,776,400,000. 

This is the present position of the 
German companies. Their real im- 
portance, however, cannot very well be 
conceived from the above figures. It 
may therefore be interesting to study 
the credit position of these companies 
because nowhere is an insurance com- 
pany’s strength more noticeable than in 
its creditor status. 

Since 1928, German public and pri- 
vate life insurance companies advanced 
to public institutions a total of RM 
239,000,000, of which public companies 
contributed as follows: 

In % of new 
investments 


1928 RM _ 6,500,000 16.2 
1929 11,900,000 21 
1930 10,300,000 17 
1931 15,100,000 18.6 
1932 8,200,000 11.7 
52,000,000 
whereas the private life in- 
surance companies had the 
following share: 
1928 30,500,000 9.2 
1929 46,400,000 11.6 
1930 43,400,000 9 
1931 39,500,000 9 
1932 27,100,000 8.5 


186,900,000 
30th tables show that during the last 
(Concluded on page 19) 








With the Editors 


Unemployment Insurance 


M": H has been said in The Spec- 
tator during the past two years 


unemployment insurance 
have stated before, we have 


regvaraing 
and, as we 
kept an open mind on the subject, pre- 
senting the opinions of various persons 
qualified because of their ability and 
through study of the subject, to have 
weight given to their statements. 

The American Association of Social 
Security a few days ago sent an open 
letter to members of Congress and state 
throughout the country 
asserting that the longer action on un- 
employment insurance was delayed the 
more the depression would be delayed, 
devastating themorale of the people and 
overburdening our already depressed 
property owners. The association as- 
serts that a comprehensive system of 
unemployment insurance would be less 
costly to the American people than the 
immense sums of money now being dis- 
bursed for relief due to unemployment 
and would have resulted in a saving of 
seventy million dollars in cash alone in 
the year just past. 

It is estimated by the Association 
the expenditures for unemployment re- 
lief in the United States from the funds 
supplied by cities, counties, states and 
the Federal Government in 1933 as 
sbout $900,000,000 for about 4,000,000 
families, without intluding the $300,- 
000,000 worth of surplus food, cotton, 
and fuel which is being distributed 
through the Federal Surplus Relief 
It says that the average 
relief amounted to approximately $3.50 


legislators 


Corporation. 


a week a family. 

It asserts that if the United States 
had been operating a contributory un- 
employment insurance system similar 
to that in Great Britain the country 
would have been able to care for a 
number of unemployed 


much larger 
persons twice as adequately and at the 
same American 
would have been saved about $70,000,- 
000 in cash relief alone. 

As has been pointed out before in 
The Spectator, extensive studies of 
unemployment insurance, state insur- 
ance enterprises and similar schemes in 
England, Germany and other countries 
have been made by officials of American 
nsurance In talking with 
executives of some of the leading life 
insurance companies and prominent ac- 
tuaries The Spectator has been inform- 
ed that, in the opinion of these authori- 
ties, practically no insurance company 
would dare to embark into this field of 


time the taxpayers 


companies. 


insurance, the possibilities of which are 
practically beyond accurate charting 
by the actuaries. The president of 
one prominent life company in discus- 
sing the subject called attention to a 
plan promulgated some years ago by 
another great company to write unem- 
ployment insurance. The plan was 
never carried out. “Had it been,” said 
this man, whose name has been associ- 
ated with the progress and develop- 
ment of insurance for many years, 
“that company would now be ruined.” 

Possibly the American Association 
of Social Security is correct in the 
conclusions it has drawn from its study 
of the situation in Great Britain. We 
certainly do not question the facts and 
figures it presents, but we still are far 
from convinced that the American life 
insurance companies can write any 
form of unemployment insurance that 
would go far in preventing the evils 
that are a part of unemployment with- 
out so seriously putting their future in 
jeopardy that the confidence of the pub- 
lic in their stability—which so well has 
been emphasized during the depression 
of the past few years—would be all but 
shattered. 


Silver Anniversary 


N Jan. 1, 1909, a partnership was 

formed in New York City which 
has played a leading part in the life 
insurance business of the big metropolis 
ever since. That was the establish- 
ment of the Ives & Myrick Agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York. Since 
the retirement of Charles E. Ives, the 
agency has been conducted under the 
individual direction of Julian S. Myrick, 
whose current New Year’s greetings 
contain a modest outline of the history 
of this great agency which has placed 
more than five hundred millions of busi- 
ness for the company. 

Julian S. Myrick, a past-president 
of the National, State and New York 
City Life Underwriters’ Associations, 
as well as the New York City Man- 
agers Association, in addition to his 
many individual efforts on behalf of 
the life insurance business, has a rec- 
ord that will stand in underwriting 
circles like that of Ty Cobb in baseball. 
He has been everything and done every- 
thing for the common weal. In his 
message to friends in the business, Mr. 
Myrick mentions some of the outstand- 
ing developments of the past quarter 
of a century and says it has been a 


great period to have been active in and 
a part of. The next 25 years should 
“see the world organizing for perma- 
nent peace, greater nationalism with 
complete international cooperation, the 
theory and practice of higher stand- 
ards in all relationships of life.” And 
he reminds that the life insurance com- 
panies have learned the lesson of co- 
operation and have offered their find- 
ings to the rest of the business world. 


Nineteen-Thirty-Fore! 


BOUT two years ago Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, de- 
livered an address before the annual 
meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washington, 
preaching in his own inimitable and in- 
fectious manner the gospel of confi- 
dence. Despite the fact that the de- 
pression continued its dreary march 
far beyond the point he then esti- 
mated, he was eminently correct in his 
diagnosis of some of the outstanding 
ills that plagued business at that time. 
One of these was the tendency to talk 
depression to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. He had conducted a per- 
sonal survey of the habit and had 
found that he could get the conversa- 
tion switched around to hard times in 
one and one-half minutes fiat with any 
salesman in any line of business who 
might approach him in his own office. 
It was in the air, in the minds and 
too often in the hearts of everyone, 
and the fruits of it all was, of course, 
more depression. 

As the New Year opens, there is a 
tendency to the direct opposite. The 
world is talking recovery, thinking and 
feeling recovery, and the insurance 
business faces the next 12 months with 
a far greater feeling of confidence than 
was the case a year ago. The Ameri- 
can public has been rightly called the 
most forgetting nation on earth, a trait 
possessing advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. It forgets the misfor- 
tunes of yesterday and looks hopefully 
toward the dawn of a better tomorrow. 
It forgets, each New Year, that some 
of the happy predictions of the pre- 
ceding New Year failed to materialize, 
or worse, and faces ahead with faith 
and confidence. And so, once again, 
America drives off down the fairway 
and this time the shot looks straight 
and long. Stragglers on the course are 
warned. It’s nineteen-thirty-fore! 
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Time 
WVeekly News Review 


n a year-end review, the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau estimates 
life insurance sales during the year 
to total 87 per cent of the 1932 
business, this volume having increased 
steadily since the first quarter of 
1933, when it was only 74 per cent 
of the 1932 business for the cor- 
responding quarter. 





A. J. McAndless, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, is promoted to the posi- 
tion of first vice-president to take the 
place of the late Franklin B. Mead. 





The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the open- 
ing of its eleventh metropolitan 
agency in New York City, with the 
appointment of Clarence N. Leyen- 
decker and Jerome A. Schnur as 
managers of the new unit. 





William Mecgregor Morris, who has 
been a vice-president of the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Va., since October, 1929, resigns. 





Superintendent of Insurance R. E. 
O'Malley of Missouri, announces that 
only 1248 claims, representing one- 
half of one per cent of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company's 
policyholders, have been filed for the 
termination of policies in the re- 
ceivership proceedings. 





Organizers of the Sequoia Life, a 
stock, legal reserve company in the 
process of formation at Los Angeles, | 
Cal., abandon the name originally se- 
lected in favor of a new title, the 
Independence Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 





Judge John Niehaus of Peoria, in 
his answer to mandamus proceedings 
started in connection with the Peoria 
Life receivership, questions the con- 
stitutionality of the acts which give 
the director of insurance authority to 
name insurance company receivers. 





The Associated Reinsurance Com- 
pany of New York, which has ceased 
operations with all claims fully paid 
and no known outstanding liabilities, 
gets liquidation order for the winding 
up of its affairs. 





The National Association of In- 
surance Agents files its code of fair 
competition and trade practices for 
the production subdivision of the 
insurance business with the N. R. A. 
officials at Washington. 





Frederick Hosmer Sabin, secretary 
of the North British & Mercantile 
group, dies at his home in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 





The Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company and the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company, mem- 
bers of the Loyalty group, announce 
their retirement from the field of 
writing workmen's compensation and 





employers’ liability insurance. 
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"Collections? Nope, | don't have no trouble 
with them." 











SOUNDINGS 


| ————— By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN—————— 


NCUMBENT on every chief executive of an 
insurance company is the grave responsi- 
bility of assuming, on occasion, the role of 

spokesman for the industry. The designation 
is usually unofficial but the executives of in- 
surance companies rarely express themselves 
on a public platform or through the columns 
of the secular or trade press without the 
consciousness that their opinions will be re- 
garded as fairly representative of executive 
sentiment in general. 

As a professional chronicler of insurance 
events I know of no happening insurancewise 
that carries with it the news value, signifi- 
cance and far-reaching effect as does a candid 
and thoughtful expression of opinion on a 
pertinent topic by a company president. It 
is eagerly digested by all the solicitors in the 
field who want, above all, the imprint of au- 
thority on their literature, and more often 
than not it finds its way into the broad 
stream of public opinion on insurance. 

During the critical times through which 
we have been passing the most important 
source of information, of education and of 
material that improved insurance relations 
with the public, was to be found in the offices 
of the company presidents. 
are not garrulous, nor bitten with the pub- 
licity bug, but they are willing to speak out 
when the occasion demands and they do so 
with sanity, scholarliness and reassurance. 

It is devoutly to be wished that company 
executives will appear more often in this role 
in the future. Not all of those, unfortu- 
nately, who would substitute for them are 
equal to the task. 
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lid 
Current Economic Trends 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion in a report reviewing its first six 
months of operation, claims that 
4,000,000 workers have been restored 
to employment through its general 
activities and that from 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 of the estimated total of 
24,000,000 workers directly affected 
are now working under codes. 





Building material and building 
labor combined costs 30 per cent 
more at the beginning of this year 
than it did on January |, 1933, ac- 
cording to the current Dow Service 
Building Reports. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Tues- 
day at 124.56 and closed Saturday 
at 126.32. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Tuesday at 
33.85 and closed Saturday at 34.82. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same period closed Tuesday at 
84.52 and closed Saturday at 85.52. 





Wheat prices advanced | to I'/ 
cents on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, with December showing the 
most strength due to the bullish cash 
grain situation and persistent buying 
of that delivery by houses with 
Northwest connections. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 19 to 22 points, at 
best being 10 to 14 points above 
final prices as of December 22 and 
also in new high ground for the cur- 
rent movement, final quotations being 
near the best for this period and 5 to 
10 points net higher. 





Steel production, officially, reached 
about 33 per cent last week and the 
production tonnage for the year is 
estimated at 22,500,000 tons, and the 
computed gain over 1932 is roughly 
placed at 70 per cent. 





Revenues from manufactured and 
natural gas utilities in the United 
States in 1933 aggregated $685,000,- 
000, representing an increase of 5.6 
per cent from the 1932 figure, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended December 23 totaled 
527,067 cars, which was a decrease 
of 27,765 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 32,557 cars 
above the corresponding week in 


1932. 





Total financing in the British market 
for the year 1933 amounted to £244,- 
780,500, comparing with a total of 
only £188,910,000 for 1932, accord- 
ing to year-end figures being pub- 


_ lished by The Economist 








With the Editors 


Unemployment Insurance 


M' CH has been said in The Spec- 
tator during the past two years 
regarding unemployment insurance 
and, as we have stated before, we have 
kept an open mind on the subject, pre- 
senting the opinions of various persons 
qualified because of their ability and 
through study of the subject, to have 
weight given to their statements. 

The American Association of Social 
Security a few days ago sent an open 
letter to members of Congress and state 
legislators throughout the country 
asserting that the longer action on un- 
employment insurance was delayed the 
more the depression would be delayed, 
devastating themorale of the people and 
overburdening our already depressed 
property owners. The association as- 
serts that a comprehensive system of 
unemployment insurance would be less 
costly to the American people than the 
immense sums of money now being dis- 
bursed for relief due to unemployment 
and would have resulted in a saving of 
seventy million dollars in cash alone in 
the year just past. 

It is estimated by the Association 
the expenditures for unemployment re- 
lief in the United States from the funds 
supplied by cities, counties, states and 
the Federal Government in 1933 as 
“bout $900,000,000 for about 4,000,000 
families, without intluding the $300,- 
000,000 worth of surplus food, cotton, 
which is being distributed 
Federal Surplus Relief 
It says that the average 
relief amounted to approximately $3.50 


and fuel 
through the 
Corporation. 


a week a family. 

It asserts that if the United States 
had been operating a contributory un- 
employment insurance system similar 
to that in Great Britain the country 
would have been able to care for a 
much larger number of unemployed 
persons twice as adequately and at the 
same time the American taxpayers 
would have been saved about $70,000,- 
000 in cash relief alone. 

As has been pointed out before in 
The Spectator, extensive studies of 

mployment insurance, state insur- 
enterprises and similar schemes in 

I Germany and other countries 
have been made by officials of American 
In talking with 
some of the leading life 
panies and prominent ac- 
tuaries The Spectator has been inform- 
ed that, in the opinion of these authori- 


nsuran companies. 


es, practically no insurance company 
would dare to embark into this field of 


insurance, the possibilities of which are 
practically beyond accurate charting 
by the actuaries. The president of 
one prominent life company in discus- 
sing the subject called attention to a 
plan promulgated some years ago by 
another great company to write unem- 
ployment insurance. The plan was 
never carried out. “Had it been,” said 
this man, whose name has been associ- 
ated with the progress and develop- 
ment of insurance for many years, 
“that company would now be ruined.” 

Possibly the American Association 
of Social Security is correct in the 
conclusions it has drawn from its study 
of the situation in Great Britain. We 
certainly do not question the facts and 
figures it presents, but we still are far 
from convinced that the American life 
insurance companies can write any 
form of unemployment insurance that 
would go far in preventing the evils 
that are a part of unemployment with- 
out so seriously putting their future in 
jeopardy that the confidence of the pub- 
lic in their stability—which so well has 
been emphasized during the depression 
of the past few years—would be all but 
shattered. 


Silver Anniversary 


N Jan. 1, 1909, a partnership was 

formed in New York City which 
has played a leading part in the life 
insurance business of the big metropolis 
ever since. That was the establish- 
ment of the Ives & Myrick Agency of 
the Mutual Life of New York. Since 
the retirement of Charles E. Ives, the 
agency has been conducted under the 
individual direction of Julian S. Myrick, 
whose current New Year’s greetings 
contain a modest outline of the history 
of this great agency which has placed 
more than five hundred millions of busi- 
ness for the company. 

Julian S. Myrick, a past-president 
of the National, State and New York 
City Life Underwriters’ Associations, 
as well as the New York City Man- 
agers Association, in addition to his 
many individual efforts on behalf of 
the life insurance business, has a rec- 
ord that will stand in underwriting 
circles like that of Ty Cobb in baseball. 
He has been everything and done every- 
thing for the common weal. In his 
message to friends in the business, Mr. 
Myrick mentions some of the outstand- 
ing developments of the past quarter 
of a century and says it has been a 


great period to have been active in and 
a part of. The next 25 years should 
“see the world organizing for perma- 
nent peace, greater nationalism with 
complete international cooperation, the 
theory and practice of higher stand- 
ards in all relationships of life.” And 
he reminds that the life insurance com- 
panies have learned the lesson of co- 
operation and have offered their find- 
ings to the rest of the business world. 


Nineteen-Thirty-Fore! 


BOUT two years ago Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, de- 
livered an address before the annual 
meeting of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters’ Conference at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel in Washington, 
preaching in his own inimitable and in- 
fectious manner the gospel of confi- 
dence. Despite the fact that the de- 
pression continued its dreary march 
far beyond the point he then esti- 
mated, he was eminently correct in his 
diagnosis of some of the outstanding 
ills that plagued business at that time. 
One of these was the tendency to talk 
depression to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. He had conducted a per- 
sonal survey of the habit and had 
found that he could get the conversa- 
tion switched around to hard times in 
one and one-half minutes flat with any 
salesman in any line of business who 
night approach him in his own office. 
It was in the air, in the minds and 
too often in the hearts of everyone, 
and the fruits of it all was, of course, 
more depression. 

As the New Year opens, there is a 
tendency to the direct opposite. The 
world is talking recovery, thinking and 
feeling recovery, and the insurance 
business faces the next 12 months with 
a far greater feeling of confidence than 
was the case a year ago. The Ameri- 
can public has been rightly called the 
most forgetting nation on earth, a trait 
possessing advantages as well as dis- 
advantages. It forgets the misfor- 
tunes of yesterday and looks hopefully 
toward the dawn of a better tomorrow. 
It forgets, each New Year, that some 
of the happy predictions of the pre- 
ceding New Year failed to materialize, 
or worse, and faces ahead with faith 
and confidence. And so, once again, 
America drives off down the fairway 
and this time the shot looks straight 
and long. Stragglers on the course are 
warned. It’s nineteen-thirty-fore! 


The Spectator, January 4, 1934 
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Time 
Veekly News Review 


a year-end review, the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau estimates 
life insurance sales during the year 
to total 87 per cent of the 1932 
business, this volume having increased 
steadily since the first quarter of 
1933, when it was only 74 per cent 
of the 1932 business for the cor- 
responding quarter. 





A. J. McAndless, vice-president of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, is promoted to the posi- 
tion of first vice-president to take the 
place of the late Franklin B. Mead. 





The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces the open- 
ing of its eleventh metropolitan 
agency in New York City, with the 
appointment of Clarence N. Leyen- 
decker and Jerome A. Schnur as 
managers of the new unit. 





William Megregor Morris, who has 
been a vice-president of the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company of Richmond, 
Va., since October, 1929, resigns. 





Superintendent of Insurance R. E. 
O'Malley of Missouri, announces that 
only 1248 claims, representing one- 
half of one per cent of the Mis- 
souri State Life Insurance Company's 
policyholders, have been filed for the 
termination of policies in the re- 
ceivership proceedings. 





Organizers of the Sequoia Life, a 
stock, legal reserve company in the 
process of formation at Los Angeles, 
Cal., abandon the name originally se- 
lected in favor of a new title, the 
Independence Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 





Judge John Niehaus of Peoria, in 
his answer to mandamus proceedings 
started in connection with the Peoria 
Life receivership, questions the con- | 
stitutionality of the acts which give 
the director of insurance authority to 
name insurance company receivers. 





The Associated Reinsurance Com- 
pany of New York, which has ceased 
operations with all claims fully paid 
and no known outstanding liabilities, 
gets liquidation order for the winding 
up of its affairs. 





The National Association of In- 
surance Agents files its code of fair 
competition and trade practices for 
the production subdivision of the 
insurance business with the N. R. A. 
officials at Washington. 





Frederick Hosmer Sabin, secretary 
of the North British & Mercantile 
group, dies at his home in Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 





The Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company and the Commercial 
Casualty Insurance Company, mem- 
bers of the Loyalty group, announce 
their retirement from the field of 
writing workmen's compensation and 
employers’ liability insurance. 
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hyphen Smith 


“Collections? Nope, | don't have no trouble 
with them." 











SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————" 


NCUMBENT on every chief executive of an 
insurance company is the grave responsi- 
bility of assuming, on occasion, the role of 

spokesman for the industry. The designation 
is usually unofficial but the executives of in- 
surance companies rarely express themselves 
on a public platform or through the columns 
of the secular or trade press without the 
consciousness that their opinions will be re- 
garded as fairly representative of executive 
sentiment in general. 

As a professional chronicler of insurance 
events I know of no happening insurancewise 
that carries with it the news value, signifi- 
cance and far-reaching effect as does a candid 
and thoughtful expression of opinion on a 
pertinent topic by a company president. It 
is eagerly digested by all the solicitors in the 
field who want, above all, the imprint of au- 
thority on their literature, and more often 
than not it finds its way into the broad 
stream of public opinion on insurance. 

During the critical times through which 
we have been passing the most important 
source of information, of education and of 
material that improved insurance relations 
with the public, was to be found in the offices 
of the company presidents. As a class they 
are not garrulous, nor bitten with the pub- 
licity bug, but they are willing to speak out 
when the occasion demands and they do so 
with sanity, scholarliness and reassurance. 

It is devoutly to be wished that company 
executives will appear more often in this role 
in the future. Not all of those, unfortu- 
nately, who would substitute for them are 
equal to the task. 
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Current Economic Trends 


The National Recovery Administra- 
tion in a report reviewing its first six 
months of operation, claims that 
4,000,000 workers have been restored 
to employment through its general 
activities and that from 18,000,000 to 
20,000,000 of the estimated total of 
24,000,000 workers directly affected 
are now working under codes. 





Building material and building 
labor combined costs 30 per cent 
more at the beginning of this year 
than it did on January |, 1933, ac- 
cording to the current Dow Service 
Building Reports. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Decem- 
ber 30, 1933, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Tues- 
day at 124.56 and closed Saturday 
at 126.32. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Tuesday at 
33.85 and closed Saturday at 34.82. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same period closed Tuesday at 
84.52 and closed Saturday at 85.52. 





Wheat prices advanced | to I!/2 
cents on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week, with December showing the 
most strength due to the bullish cash 
grain situation and persistent buying 
of that delivery by houses with 
Northwest connections. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 19 to 22 points, at 
best being 10 to 14 points above 
final prices as of December 22 and 
also in new high ground for the cur- 
rent movement, final quotations being 
near the best for this period and 5 to 
10 points net higher. 





Steel production, officially, reached 
about 33 per cent last week and the 
production tonnage for the year is 
estimated at 22,500,000 tons, and the 
computed gain over 1932 is roughly 
placed at 70 per cent. 





Revenues from manufactured and 
natural gas utilities in the United 
States in 1933 aggregated $685,000,- 
000, representing an increase of 5.6 
per cent from the 1932 fiqure, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended December 23 totaled 
527,067 cars, which was a decrease 
of 27,765 cars below the preceding 
week, but an increase of 32,557 cars 
above the corresponding week in 
1932. 





Total financing in the British market 
for the year 1933 amounted to £244.,- 
780,500, comparing with a total of 
only £188,910,000 for 1932, accord- 
ing to year-end figures being pub- 


| lished by The Economist 











| AM living in the present and am look- 
ing with confidence 
Ne t | 


into the future. 
rtheless, I have found it profitable 
and encouraging of late to look back 


and to note the difference 
life 


situation half a century 


into the past, 


etween the position of insurance 
lay and its 
ago 
American life insurance was scarcely 
than an infant 


more 


industry when I 


entered the field in 1869, and its 


prog- 
ress since then has been continuous and 
astonishing. 

Thi con 


tudying 


trast is revealed when, after 
look 
the 
that prevailed in the early days. 
Now the companies are working side 
yy side in Then 


every president carried a knife, and 


present conditions, we 


ack into the past and review 


usages 


friendly harmony. 


with an exception it Was wal 


hardiy 
the knife among the companies over 
Instead of dwell- 
ing upon the value of what they had to 


offer, 


which the V presided. 
they sought patronage by assail- 
And most of 


ammunition consisted of extrava- 


ing their competitors. 


their 
gant comparisons and partisan statis- 
tics. 

You will remember that the 
predicted that the 


me when men would beat their swords 


Prophet 
Isaiah time would 
nto plowshares and their spears into 
-hooks. Now, as far as the life 
companies are concerned, 
to have arrived. And 
f your association wished to adopt a 


runing 
nsurance 


this time seems 


LIFE 


symbolic coat-of-arms, one might be 
designed with the dove of peace as its 
crest, with plows and pruning-hooks as 
the lion and the 
lamb lying down together as the central 


motive. 


a border, and with 
But airy persiflage is out of 
place: I am simply indicating the di- 
rection in which my imagination is 
Let me, therefore, proceed at 
once to illustrate this amazing contrast 


by citing a few typical examples of the 


working. 


usages of half a century ago. 
Policyholders Suffered 


At that time those who availed them- 
selves of the protection of life insur- 
ance were seriously handicapped. 

The policy bristled with restrictive 
the policyholder 
fearful lest he might go somewhere or 
do something that would forfeit his 


conditions. and was 


contract. 

applicant was compelled to 
“warrant” the accuracy of all his state- 
ments, whether material or immaterial, 
and much litigation resulted. 

Certain companies went so far as to 
“adjusters” in all directions to 
juy up the policies on impaired lives; 
or, failing in that, to force compromise 
settlements upon the claimants when 
the policies matured. And these 
justers were paid a percentage of the 
money thus saved. 

“Don’t insure,” cried the alarmist; 
“if you do, you will leave your heirs a 


Every 


send 


ad- 


lawsuit instead of a legacy.” 


INSURANCE 
TODAY 
and 


HALF A CENTURY 


AGO 


From an Address Delivered 

at the Annual Convention 

of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents 


By 


William Alexander 


Secretary, Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Any company willing to take ad- 
vantage of purely technical points could 
contest the payment of a policy—often 
successfully—if investigation revealed 
the fact that misstatement had 
been embodied in the application for 
the insurance. 

My memory is somewhat vague about 
these early transactions, but I am able 
to quote from an old pamphlet some 
particulars about one case—the cele- 
brated Dwight case—which roused 
widespread public interest in 1878. And 
undoubtedly that case influenced action, 
subsequently taken, which resulted in 
the incontestable 
clause in the life insurance contract. 

Colonel Walton Dwight, of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., was a believer in life insur- 
ance, and from time to time insured his 
life for large amounts to cover tempo- 
rary contingencies. this in- 
surance he surrendered; some of it 
he retained. 

In 1878, he increased his insurance 
to a quarter of a million—a large sum 
for one man to acquire at that time. 

Shortly thereafter it rumored 
that he was ill. Whereupon certain 
companies in which he was insured sent 
their adjusters to Binghamton. They 
found the Colonel in hed, and tried to 
induce him to surrender his insurance; 
but they failed in their attempt. Short- 
ly thereafter he died. 

Twenty-one companies were _ in- 
volved; one for $50,000, one for $20,000, 


some 


introduction of an 


Some of 


was 
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two for $15,000, thirteen for $10,000, 
and four for $5,000. 

The company that carried the largest 
amount, $50,000, and one of the com- 
panies carrying $5,000 were satisfied 
that the claims against them were just, 
and paid them promptly. The other 
nineteen companies refused to pay. 

The contesting companies formed a 
combination, and united in defending a 
series of suits on varying grounds— 
suicide in one case, misrepresentation in 
others. In one suit, for example, it was 
shown that Colonel Dwight had testified 
in his application that he had never 
sold intoxicating liquors, whereas he 
had been at one time proprietor of a 
hotel in which there had been a bar. 


Litigation Common 

In the first of these trials the jury 
brought in a verdict in favor of the 
widow. But the case was appealed to 
the Court of Appeals, and there the 
previous judgment was reversed. 

Notwithstanding this ruling this 
claim was ultimately paid, for other 
suits that were brought were decided 
in favor of the widow. So, sooner or 
later, all these nineteen claims were set- 
tled, but some of them not until long 
after Dwight’s death, and after the 
widow had spent years of suspense and 
anxiety. 

These statements must be definitely 
qualified in two important respects: 

1. Fraudulent claims, including un- 
just disability demands, must be re- 
sisted. The interests of honest policy- 
holders must be safeguarded. My 
criticism relates the cases 
where certain companies took advantage 
of the Law of Warranties—now for- 
tunately eliminated by statute from in- 
surance contracts. 


solely to 





2. From the beginning the prudently- 
managed companies opposed these evil 
courses, but nevertheless they suffered 
indirectly from the indiscretions of 
their competitors. 

Today, claims are paid at once—like 
sight drafts. In the early days no set- 
tlement was ever made until two or 


three months after the receipt of satis- 
factory “proofs of death.’”’ Frequently 
there were delays of many months, re- 
sulting in hardships—sometimes in dis- 
aster. 

Hard Lot of the Agent 


And the agent had hard sledding 
in those days. He was confronted by 
innumerable perplexities and obstacles. 
He was untrained, and was not always 
able to give expert advice and guidance 
Most of the men he 
approached had very vague notions 
about life insurance, and were ignorant 
of its value and importance. Wives, 
who often were prejudiced or supersti- 
tious, opposed it. Henry Ward Beecher, 
T. DeWitt Talmadge, and other en- 
lightened clergymen, endorsed it in 
their sermons, but many preachers de- 
nounced it on the ground that those who 
looked to it for protection were “flying 
in the face of Providence.” 

Under such conditions the agent 
found it hard to win the confidence of 
the people, and when a man who had 
been advised to insure met the agent 
in the street, he crossed over to the 
other side; or if the agent called at his 
office he slipped out by the back door. 


to his customers. 


The Agent’s Opportunities Today 


Ignorant and incompetent agents can 
hope for little success during the dif- 
ficult period through which we are now 
passing, but I have studied closely the 
activities of the field men during the 
last half century, and I am sure that 
today the agents who are well trained— 
who are of professional calibre—have 
opportunities that their predecessors 
never dreamed of. 

The strength and prosperity of the 
companies represented here are due to 
the fact that they are conducted on the 
“legal basis. Today this is 
generally recognized as the only sound 
and workable basis. 


reserve” 


Twisting 
But the evil of “twisting” remains 
to be stamped out. All policyholders 
who have been strengthening and im- 








A LIVING, GROWING, EXPANDING INDUSTRY 


"Life insurance is a living, growing, expanding industry; 
. . « most of the imperfections of the past have been 
outgrown, and that the many services now rendered to 
the public are more valuable and important than the few 
formerly offered. And there is no exaggeration, | am sure, 
in the statement already made that our business today is 
conducted under a perfected system which rests on 


foundations as ‘steadfast as the everlasting hills. 
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proving their investments in life insur- 
ance by building up an adequate re- 
serve must beware of the insurance 
jackals that are still prowling about, 
seeking whom they may devour. 

I am not attempting to review in de- 
tail the advance of life insurance dur- 
ing the last half century. If I should 
make that attempt it would be necessary 
to dwell upon the gradual development 
of the business along many lines. 
Nevertheless, I must touch upon two 
important subjects. 

One of these is the legislative in- 
vestigation of 1905 of the companies 
organized under the laws of the State 
of New York. That investigation was 
wholesome in its results. It checked 
certain dangerous tendencies and sug- 
gested appropriate amendments to the 
insurance laws of the State. But at 
the same time it revealed the following 
important facts: It was shown that 
the business of these companies had 
been conducted on sound principles, 
that adequate premium rates had been 
maintained, that risks had been selected 
with care, that mortality experience 
had been normal, and that maturing 
policies had been promptly paid. In 
short, it was clearly shown that these 
companies were not only solvent, but 
conspicuously prosperous. 

Just here it is worth noting that the 
action of the New York Legislature had 
a salutary influence throughout the 
United States. A conference between 
Governors, Attorneys General, and In- 
surance Commissioners was held in Chi- 
cago in 1906, and a “Committee of Fif- 
teen” was appointed to draft a uniform 
code of insurance laws for recommenda- 
tion to the other States. While this 
code was not adopted by any State in 
its entirety or in the identical form 
recommended, it provided a basis for 
the enactments of many States. 

I need say only a word about the 
other topic—the behavior of life insur- 
ance during periods of financial dis- 
turbance. 

When I entered the insurance field 
in 1869, I heard a great deal about the 


panic of 1857. Since then I have 
watched life insurance pass through 
every panic and depression, beginning 


with the panic of 1873. And I have 
observed that during such periods of 
stress and strain life insurance has 
been the only industry to function nor- 


mally. 
The Situation Today 


Half a century ago life insurance 
provided for a few important needs, but 
many of the most valuable services 
now rendered had not been thought of. 
3usiness insurance was undeveloped; 
group insurance was unknown; no pol- 
icies were paid in the form of an income 

(Concluded on page 33 
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Insurance Teachers Hold 


Annual Meeting In Phila. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Reelected as 
President of Association; 200 
Members In Attendance 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 29—All of the of- 
ficers of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, with 
the exception of Corliss L. Parry, of 
Englewood, N. J., member of the execu- 
tive committee who advised the organi- 
zation that he could not continue, were 
reelected at the annual meeting of the 
association today at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. 

Robert Riegel, professor of insurance 
of the University of Buffalo, was 
elected to replace Parry. 

The officers reelected were: 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, University of 
Pennsylvania, president; Ralph H. 
Blanchard, Columbia University, vice- 
president; Frank G. Dickinson, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and A. H. Mowbray, 
University of California, and S. H. 
Nerlove, University of Chicago, as 
members of the executive committee. 

The convention voted to hold the next 
meeting in Chicago at this time next 
Some 200 attended this year’s 
meeting. 

At the business session of the asso- 
ciation, which followed the scheduled 
addresses, it was decided to stress next 
year’s activities on cooperation with 


year. 


similar organizations in foreign coun- 
tries and to take in as members a cer- 
tain number of outstanding teachers of 
insurance in foreign countries such as 
England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Japan and China. This subject will be 
given careful thought by the associa- 
tion during the coming year. 

At the luncheon meeting, the mem- 
bers surprised Dr. Huebner by present- 
ing him with a testimonial in the shape 
of a combination electric clock and 
barometer together with a number of 
flowery and laudatory speeches. 


Ten Years As President 


> 


John R. 
vears of service as president of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany on Jan. 9. He has been a di- 


Hardin will complete 10 


rector of the company continuously 
since 1905. 


PRUDENTIAL DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
APPROXIMATE SEVENTY-NINE MILLIONS 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 2—The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
announced from its home offices here 
tcday the apportionment of dividends 
to policyholders amounting to approxi- 
mately $79,000,000. 

Ordinary policyholders, whose pre- 
miums are paid quarterly, semi-annu- 
ally or annually, and intermediate 


policyholders, whose premiums are pay- 
able monthly, have been allotted $26,- 
000,000 in dividends, while industrial 
policyholders, whose premiums are 
payable weekly, have been allotted ap- 
proximately $53,000,000 in dividends. 

In all three departments the divi- 
dends allotted are based on a scale 
identical with that adopted a year ago. 








William F. Dobbins Is 
Retired By Metropolitan 


Third Vice-President, In Charge 
of Personnel Division, Is Suc- 


ceeded by William J. Harper 


William F. Dobbins, third vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in charge of its per- 
sonnel division, retired from active ser- 
vice on December 30th, after nearly a 
half century with the company. Wil- 
liam J. Harper, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the company was appointed 
by the board of directors to succeed Mr. 
Dobbins, with the title of personnel 
officer. 

Mr. Dobbins was born in New York 
City, May 14, 1867, and received his 
early education at the Broome Street 





Grammar school. On leaving school, 





President Buckner on 
Insurance Stability 


Thomas A. Buckner, president 
of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, in reviewing life in- 
surance during 1933, says: 

"These companies remained a 
safe haven of protection during 
the financial panic which led up 
to the bank holiday and suspen- 
sion of gold payments; and 
although some states placed tem- 
porary restrictions on policy 
loans, it is generally agreed that 
such measures reflected the 
stress on the national financial 
structure rather than weakness 
on the part of the institution of 
legal reserve life insurance." 











he worked for a time in a law office, 
and in February 1888, was appointed to 
a clerkship with the Metropolitan. 
After several promotions in the home 
office, Mr. Dobbins was appointed su- 
perintendent of agencies for the com- 
pany’s New England territory in 1900, 
which position he held until 1919 when 
he was made fourth vice-president in 
charge of the personnel division which 
he organized. He was appointed third 
vice-president in 1927. 

The personnel division, under Mr. 
Dobbins’ supervision, has selected more 
than 30,000 persons as Metropolitan 
employees from among many times that 
number of applicants. In 1919 the 
company’s home office clerical force 
numbered hardly more than 5000; at 
the end of 1933 it had grown to 12,108. 
Even during the depression years, the 
growth in the company’s personnel has 
continued, the company’s rolls showing 
over 2,000 more clerical employees than 
at the end of 1929. 

During his administration, Mr. Dob- 
bins worked out and put into effect in 
the home office a system of employee 
erading and semi-annual review of rec- 
ords under which salary increases are 
granted automatically for satisfactory 
performance. In 1932, the five-day 
week was established on an annual 
basis, after having been in vogue dur- 
ing the summer months for several 
years. 

Mr. Dobbins’ successor, Mr. Harper, 
is a native of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
and joined the Metropolitan in 1897, as 
cashier of the Mount Vernon district 
office. He was tran&ferred to the home 
office as a bookkeeper in 1900. After 

uccessive promotions, he was assigned 

to the personnel division, when it was 
organized in 1919. He was appointed 
assistant secretary of the company in 
January, 1932. 
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Fischer Agency Breaks 
Fifty-Year Record 


Chester C. Fischer, general agent in 
St. Louis, Mo., for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company re- 
ports that December was the best De- 
cember in the fifty years the general 
agency has been in operation. During 
the month the members of the Fischer 
agency wrote 278 applications for a 
total of $1,680,000 of new business. Mr. 
Fischer also reports that during No- 
vember and December there was a 
marked decline in the requests for 
policy loans and that many policyhold- 
ers who had borrowed on their insur- 
ance are now repaying such debts. 


Agency Officers To 
Stick With Chicago 


Despite the efforts of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce and many others 
to capture the annual meeting of the 
Life Agency Officers Association and 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau for 1934, the meetings will be held 
as usual at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. Contrary to this year, the 
meeting will open at 9:30 on Tuesday 
morning, October 30, and close on 
Thursday, November 1, at noon. 








Guy H. Amerman 
Assistant Actuary 


The Continental American Life re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Guy H. Amerman as assistant actuary. 
Mr. Amerman is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan and an associ- 
ate of the Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica. He previously has been connected 
with the actuarial department of the 
Travelers Insurance Company. 





Samuel R. McBurney Dies 


Samuel R. McBurney, former resi- 
dent of Hartford and for many years 
superintendent of agencies of the life 
and accident departments of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company, died at his 
home in Los Angeles on Dec. 26. 

Mr. McBurney was born in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, July 11, 1868. He started 
with the Travelers May 1, 1887, as cash- 
ier in the State Agency for Iowa and 
Nebraska, located at Omaha. He was 
called to Hartford as superintendent 
of agencies in 1907, In that position he 
traveled the United States and Canada 
until late in 1923, when he took leave of 
absence because of the condition of his 
health. Mr. McBurney is survived by 
Mrs. McBurney and two daughters. 
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WANTED 
GROUP 
SUPERVISOR 


Thoroughly experienced 
specialist in group insur- 
ance for sales and super- 
visory work desired by an 
old line life company writ- 
ing group life and dis- 
ability insurance. Salaried 
position. 

In replying give outline 
of experience and _ state 
age. Address Box 4-A, care 
this Magazine. 











Trust Company Magazine 
On Insurance Progress 





Explains Asset Strength and Calls At- 
tention to Production Gains of 
Last Quarter of 1933 


The asset strength of life insurance 
companies is emphasized in an article 
in the current issue of The Index, pub- 
lished by the New York Trust Com- 
pany, which calls attention to the fact 
that the year 1933 closed with life com- 
panies owning assets totaling more 
than 21 billions, exceeding any previ- 
ous year. Also the article called atten- 
tion to the recent upturn in production 
and to the decline in policy loan de- 
mands as indicative of continued and 
improved public confidence. 

The ability of the companies to in- 
crease their assets is attributed to the 
excess of total income over total dis- 
bursements in every year of the depres- 
sion and to the care and foresight 
which have minimized the adverse ef- 
fect upon portfolios which might be 
expected from economic demoralization. 
Despite mortgage foreclosures, it is 
pointed out, real estate owned by life 
insurance companies is today only 5.8 
per cent of their aggregate assets, 
while common stocks and preferred 
stocks are only one-half of 1 per cent 
and 2 per cent respectively. 


Hommeyer to Manage 
Union Central Agency 


Paul Hommeyer, who has been assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies for 
The Union Central Life, in charge of 
the Southern district, has gone to 
Minneapolis to become manager of that 
agency, succeeding Claude M. Sullivan. 

Mr. Hommeyer has been in the 
agency department of the home office 
for eight years. He entered field work 
in 1930 as district supervisor and was 
elected assistant superintendent last 
January. 





Charles B. Knight Marks 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Charles B. Knight, manager of the 
New York Agency of The Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary of 
service with The Union Central in this 
capacity, Jan. 1. 

Mr. Knight, who heads the largest 
agency in the company and one of the 
greatest agencies in the country, be- 
came the New York manager Jan. 1, 
1914, 





Albert G. Brenton 

Albert G. Brenton, manager of the 
Publication Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, died Sun- 
day, Dec. 24, in Frasier-Ellis Hospital, 
Dothan, Ala., from the effect of injuries 
suffered in an automobile accident near 
Dothan on Dec. 20. He was 45 years 
of age, and had served continuously in 
the Publication Division since his ap- 
pointment in May, 1923. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Wednesday, Dec. 27, in 
Oakland City, Ind. 

Pacific Mutual G. A. 

Charleton G. Standeford, former per- 
sonal producer, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Fresno, Cal., for all de- 
partments of the Pacific Mutual Life. 
He will be in charge of the territory 
consisting of Kearn, Kings, Tulare, 
Fresno, Madera, Mariposa and Merced 
counties. 








For future expansion The Index 
finds life insurance dependent upon a 
national security based on a stable 
monetary policy. “A sound national 
economy and a stable currency an- 
chored to a balanced federal budget,’ 
it declares, “will assure to policyhold- 
ers the protection to which they are 
entitled and upon which they origi- 
nally counted in the assumption of 
their contracts.” 
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Age 


THE 


PLAN 


Ss= A Protection Contract 


35 ~* 43.50 for *1Q000 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sell the Easy Ones 
First, While You Can 


Among a number of 
leaves the speakers’ 


Frank 
plat- 


others, 
See rarely 
form, where he spends a good part of 
his time, without reminding insurance 
salesman that they ought to sell policies 
to the men from whom they buy things. 
And he reminds them that the number 
if such prospects is legion. Everyone, 
of course admits the soundness of the 
idea but with a great many agents, it 
an idea and nothing more. A 
recent issue of Northwestern National 
News of Dec. 22, 


tential value of this type of prospect 


remains 


brings home the po- 


in an item telling of a sale made by 
Dallas Kast, of the A. W. Crary 
Agency. It happened this way. A 


new owner took over the grocery where 


the Kast family purchased their sup- 


plies and Mr. Kast’s eleven year old 
laughte waiting to be served, over- 
heard part of a sales conversation be- 
tween the grocer and a stranger, a 


life insurance salesman. “My father 
sel] e insurance,” the little girl 
volunteered. The grocer asked what 
mpar he represented and directed 
the ingster to tell her dad to come 
see him. He said he pre 

ri deal with his customers in 


What the stranger said 





FT.WAYNE 
INDIANA 


is not recorded, but Mr. Kast sold a 
twenty-pay life policy for $2,760 and 
we hope the alert little girl demanded 
her fifty per cent. 


Equiowa Community 

Out in the heart of Iowa’s most pro- 
ductive farming lands, at Northwood, 
Harry Finch has served the Equitable 
of Iowa as general agent for more than 
thirty-five years. It is said that in 
Worth County one out of every fifteen 
of the population, men, women and 
children, are insured by the Equitable. 


Heads Community Chest 

Allan Gates, general agent for the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
was elected president of the Greater 
Little Rock, Ark., Community Chest 
for 1934. Mr. Gates served as chair- 
man of the Big Gifts Division of the 
Community Chest campaign this year. 


Active In C. of C. 


J. K. known Little 
Rock insurance man, was elected presi- 
dent of the Little 
Commerce. Gordon H. Campbell, gen- 
Life Insur- 


Shepherd, well 


tock Chamber of 


eral agent for the Aetna 


ance Company, was elected to mem- 


bership on the board of directors. 


Play Your Hand For 
What It Is Worth 


In one of the most widely reprinted 
talks of last year, Clyde W. Young, 
president of the Monarch Life, told the 
story of a bridge player who didn’t be- 
lieve in Santa Claus. The skeptical one 
had left the table for a moment while 
the cards were being dealt. Upon his 
return he picked up his hand to find 
that he had been given thirteen spades. 
Surprised and annoyed, he threw his 
hand face up on the table and exclaim- 
ed: “Come on, cut out the comedy and 
let’s get down to business. I’m not go- 
ing to fall for this stuff. Deal the 
cards and deal them right.” Mr. Young 
maintained that we all are not far 
from the same attitude in our everyday 
business life. As a nation, he said, we 
have in our hands practically all the 
elements required to stage a steady and 
positive recovery but we are suspicious 
of the deal and are throwing away per- 
fectly good playing hands. In the same 
talk he summed up by saying that a 
year ago the theme song of the United 
States was “Brother, Can You Spare 
a Dime,” while today it is “Who’s 
Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf?” 


” 


Jury Verdict Final Where 
"Credibility" Is the Issue 

“In cases of conflicting evidence, de- 
pending upon the credibility of the wit- 
nesses, the verdict of a properly in- 
structed jury is conclusive, and this 
court is not authorized to interfere even 
though the majority of the witnesses 
and the weight of the evidence is with 
the losing party” the Court of Appeals 
declared recently at Frankfort, Ky., in 
affirming a judgment of Jefferson Cir- 
cuit Court. 

The company claimed that the policy 
in issue had lapsed, and introduced its 
premium book and a company agent to 
testify that no premiums had been 
made during the required time. The 
beneficiary claimed she had made the 
necessary payments and_ introduced 
witnesses who testified that a company 
agent who did not testify at the trial, 
had offered to compromise the case and 
offered money in settlement of the case. 





ST. 





ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MISSOURI 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


LOUIS 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 
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Violent Deaths Boost 
Male Mortality Rate 


The mortality of males, in the United 
States, is higher than that of females 
at every age of life, according to the 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life. 
In the early months of life, when the 
relation of the infant to the external 
world is practically the same for both 
sexes, the lower mortality of the female 
child indicates the superior constitution 
of her body. The principal communi- 
cable diseases of childhood—measles, 
scarlet fever and diphtheria—take a 
higher toll among boys than among 
girls. In later years, however, indica- 
tions are that constitutional factors 
play a subordinate part in determining 
the excess mortality of the male over 
that of the female. 

During the pre-school period, or, to 
be more exact, among children of ages 
1 to 4, the death rate from accidents 
was 70.0 per 100,000 among boys, as 
against only 54.3 among girls. At these 
ages, however, deaths from violent 
causes form a large part of the total 
for either sex, taking almost as heavy 
a toll as measles, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria combined, both among boys 
and among girls. Discussing these fac- 
tors, the “Statistical Bulletin” states: 


“During the next 10 years of child- 
hood, accidents and other forms of ex- 
ternal violence produce a far greater 
number of deaths among boys than any 
other single cause. Over one-quarter 
of the deaths of boys at this age were 
due to accidents alone. In fact, more 
schoolboys die as a result of accidents 
than from all the usual communicable 
diseases combined, including influenza- 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. The ac- 
cident death rate of boys of this age is 
almost two and one-half times that of 
girls, 52.7 per 100,000, as against 21.8. 

“The main working period of life, 
ranging from 15 to 49 years of age, 
represents the term of man’s greatest 





Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 

Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
| Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 











exposure to the hazards of industry 
and of civil life. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find that there are more 
deaths due to external violence among 
men than from any other cause; prac- 
tically twice as many male deaths re- 
sult from violence during these years 
as are caused by all forms of tubercu- 
losis. The male death rate from vio- 
lence at ages 15 to 49 exceeds that of 
females by more than 4 to 1. 


"Just a Minute" 


“Just A Minute” is the title of a 
booklet by Walter Cluff, educational di- 
rector of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, and au- 
thor of “Life Underwriting Efficiency,” 
“The Spirit of Life Underwriting” and 
“Now It’s Life Insurance.” Many of 
the articles which make up the booklet 
were originally printed in The Spec- 
tator during the past two years and the 
interest they aroused among the read- 
ers of The Spectator would indicate 
that their inclusion in a single volume 
will be well received. 











GIRARD LIFE 








LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


EVIEWS now being featured every- 
R where, as well as our own recollec- 
tion, remind us that we have just pass- 
ed through a most eventful year. The 
major trends resulting from the devel- 
opments are being and will continue ~o 
be charted by experts, but where high- 
lights shine out there must be also low- 
lights. For instance, how will the ex- 
perience of the past year affect life un- 
derwriting in future? Has the nephew, 
cousin and brother-in-law competition 
solidified field feeling against two-tim- 
ing part-timers to the extent that some- 
thing may be done about it? There 
is a tendency to recognize the value 
of consistent effort and to condemn vol- 
ume bu'!t on the sketchy work of those 
who sell two contracts, one to the uncle 
and another to the sister’s husband, be- 
fore applying for a tree-planting job. 
And how has the hard year affected the 
Hard times and 


practice of rebating? 
stiff competition pave the way for this 
most insidious underwriting evil. When 
I first bought a life insurance policy I 
never dreamed that the salesman might 
split his commission in order to get the 
business but I know that a lot of peo- 
ple expect it today. Just a little rebat- 
ing in any community is like a rotten 
apple in a basketful. It’s mighty hard 
to keep the rot from spreading. 


a during the last year there 
seems to have developed a sounder 
working spirit. The C.L.U and other 
training of an advanced nature, along 
with something of over-emphasis on the 
professional aspects of the job, didn’t 
work out so well in some quarters. 
There was just a suggestion of the 
“I’m a lady, damn you” attitude dis- 
cernible in a lot of cases and the mar- 
ket was soon glutted with estate an- 
alysts, engineers and consultants. Dur- 
ing the past year these financial ex- 
perts have talked less about inheritance 
and gift taxes and more about Mary 
and the babies, to the advantage of all 
concerned. 


HE year has been a tough one for 

old agents and many agencies have 
come to expect a good part of their 
business from new men. It will be in- 
teresting to see how these men hol 1 
up and how the old men respond to the 
really constructive efforts managers 
have made to get them back into pro- 
duction. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Dinner to Julius H. Meyer Louisville Officers 


Dividend Announcement 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life an- 
nounces that a reduction in the divi- 
dend schedule, as well as in the rate 
of interest paid or credited by the com- 
pany, is to be made, affecting the divi- 
dend and interest distribution begin- 
ning June 1, 1934. This change will 
reduce the distribution of dividends be- 
ginning at the date mentioned by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the amount 
that would have been paid had the 
present dividend basis been continued 
for another period. This represents an 
average increase of only 9 per cent in 
the net cost of insurance. The rate of 
interest allowed on dividends left to 
accumulate will be 4 per cent and the 
rate on funds left with the Company 
under the optional methods of settle- 
ment will be 414 per cent per annum. 
These changes, as previously stated, 
will become effective as of June 1, 1934. 

Declaring the present situation calls 
for a policy of conservatism on the part 
of all financial institutions. President 
William H. Sargeant states that the 
steps taken by the company should give 
confidence to its members, assuring 
them that the intention of the manage- 
ment is to add to the financial strengih 
of and to the safety of the contracts 
made by the company. 


Provides Funds for 
City Dental Clinic 


Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, has pro- 
vided funds for the dental clinic in the 
Cincinnati out-patient dispensary, 
which will be opened five mornings each 
week after Jan. 1. He became interested 
in the city’s dental needs after a study 
of reports made by the Mouth Hygiene 
Council of the Public Health Federa- 
tion. 





Life Agency Incorporated 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Indiana secretary of 
state by the American Life Agency cor- 
poration, 614 Union Title Building, In- 
dianapolis, formed to conduct a general 
life agency. 


Life of Virginia G.A. 


A. M. Hundley, formerly special 
agent, has been appointed general 
agent of The Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia in Roanoke, Virginia, suc- 
ceeding the late John Antrim. 


Friends and associates of Julius H. 
Meyer joined in a dinner Saturday 
night to honor him on his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as general agent of the 
New England Mutual Life in Chicago, 
and his thirtieth with the company. 
Starting his agency from scratch he 
has led all other New England Mutual 
units in the average size of policies and 
has also written the largest percentage 
of annual premium paying business of 
any agency. 


The Louisville Association of Life 
Underwriters meeting at the last 
monthly meeting reelected as president, 
R. B. Ferguson, special agent for the 
Aetna Life. Other officers named were: 
Henry W. Key, The Travelers, vice- 
president; Charles J. Van Dyke, vice- 
president; and William Cotton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Louisville organi- 
zation won second prize in the N.A.L.U. 
contest for increase in membership. 





or 








Keep Going! 


How about making 1934 a year that 
will go down in Life Insurance history 


as the “Era of the Big Try?” 


There are three outstanding 
reasons for extraordinary 


effort in 1934. 


FIRST, a desire to contribute 
to the revival of business in 
general. 


SECOND, a desire to see that 
all protection affected by 
“hard times” is reinstated 
without delay. 


THIRD, a determination to 
make certain that uninsured 


“sold” insurance that will 
approach being adequate. 


Do your part! 


Iusurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


will be 


underinsured 


Che Prudential 
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Officials Address 

Meeting by ‘Phone 
A special telephone. broadcast by 
home office officials from the headquar- 
ters of the National Life Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., featured a regional 
gathering of thirty-three Missouri and 
Illinois general agents at Hotel Lennox, 
Louis, Mo., on December 28. Wil- 
liam Koch, president of the company, 
personally attended the gathering and 
made an address. He discussed the 
company’s plans for 1934. The tele- 
phone talks were made by six other 

home office executives. 





New Officers Elected 


Roy Mitchell, agent of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
was elected president of the Little Rock, 
Ark., Life Underwriters Association, 
last week. Fred Poe, manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Ora Massey, agent for John 
Hancock Mutual, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. The new officers succeed 
Ben R. Hamilton, president; Norman 
E. Lisk, vice-president, and Foster 
Vineyard, secretary-treasurer. 





DIVIDEND SCALE FOR 1934 


OF AETNA LIFE 


The following scale of dividends paid 
in 1933 by the Aetna Life, Hartford, 
will be continued in 1934. The divi- 
dends on the ordinary and 20-payment 
life and 20-year endowment follow: 


Ordinary Life 
Age at Issue 


Dividend at 
End of Year 


25 30 35 £40 45 50 38655 60 

Prem. 18.88 21.49 24.89 29.38 = 43 43.73 55.17 71.03 
1 3.18 3.41 3.71 4.11 4.64 5.39 6.41 7.81 

2 3.24 3.48 3.80 4.22 4.79 5.57 6.62 8.07 

3 3.30 3.56 3.90 4.34 4.94 5.75 6.84 8.33 

+ 3.37 3.64 4.00 4.47 5.09 5.94 7.06 8.58 

5 3.44 3.72 4.10 4.59 5.24 6.13 7.28 8.84 
10 8.80 4.17 4.66 5.27 6.06 7.09 8.39 10.10 
15 4.24 4.70 5.30 6.03 6.94 8.08 9.47 11.25 
20 4.75 5.31 6.01 6.84 7.83 9.03 10.47 12.31 


20 Payment Life 
Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 


Prem, 27.24 29.95 33.32 37.53 42.99 50.29 60.31 74.43 
1 3.38 3.60 3.91 4.30 4.82 5.53 6.53 7.88 


2 3.50 3.74 4.07 4.47 5.02 5.76 6.77 8.17 
3 3.62 3.88 4.22 4.66 5.22 5.99 7.04 8.45 
4 3.75 4.03 4.39 4.85 5.43 6.23 7.30 8.75 
5 3.89 4.18 4.55 5.04 5.66 6.47 7.57 9.03 
10 4.65 5.03 5.52 6.12 6.85 7.77 8.96 10.49 
15 5.58 6.07 6.68 7.39 8.23 9 -25 10.49 12.04 
20 6.71 7.32 8.06 8. 90 9.86 11.00 12.36 14.03 


20 Year Endowment 
Age at Issue 
45 50 55 60 





25 30 35 40 

Prem. 45.92 46.60 47.63 49.27 52.01 56.64 64.26 76.46 
1 3.80 3.98 4.24 4.56 5.03 5.69 6.60 7.93 

2 4.05 4.24 4.49 4.82 5.30 5.96 6.89 8.23 

3 4.33 4.52 4.77 5.1 7.19 8.53 

4 4.61 4.79 5.05 5.3 7.48 8.84 

5 4.89 5.09 5.34 5.67 6. J 7.78 9. 14 
10 6.54 6.74 6.98 7.31 7. 79 8.46 9.40 10.73 
15 8.57 8.76 9.01 9.32 9.77 10.40 11.27 12.50 
20 11.09 11.28 11.53 11.84 12.29 12.92 13.80 15.05 
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Prudential Notes 


The Chicago No. 6 staff, of Division 
J, under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent W. J. Pianowski, has been lead- 
ing the division on a joint result basis 
since the week of Aug. 28. 

The following representatives of the 
Prudential field staff have been pro- 
moted to be assistant superintendents: 
Philip J. Brennan, Woodside, N. Y.; 
Thomas A. Ahern, Maspeth, N. Y.; 
R. R. Johnson, Portsmouth, Ohio; C. E. 
Martin, Cleveland, No. 5; Jacob Tanen- 


holtz, Cambridge, Mass.; David M. Hor- 
ton, Bangor, Maine; and Harper P. 
Updegrove, Pottsville, Pa. 


‘Monkey Business" at Montgomery 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. —At a 
joint meeting here of Central and South 
Alabama agencies of Protective Life, 
Birmingham, the insurance play, “Mon- 
key Business,” depicting the routine of 
a life insurance office, was presented. 
Ed Wright, Montgomery manager 
Mutual Life of New York, was captain 
of the team putting on the performance. 





dends. 


business depression. 





HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





89-Year Record of 
Protection to 


Policyholders 


Since it started business in 1845, this Company has paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries 
Over one billion dollars of this amount was in divi- 


The stability of this strong mutual company has been 
particularly demonstrated during the past four years of 
In every one of these years, in- 
come has exceeded disbursements. 

Throughout all the years—during every panic, every 
war and every epidemic down to the present hour— 
the New York Life Insurance Company has met every 
obligation to its policyholders and beneficiaries; it is 
amply prepared to continue to do so throughout the 
life of every one of its insurance and annuity contracts. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 


over $3,910,000,000. 


New York, N. Y. 














On the Nature of Your Work— 


It Protests; It Invites 


By WALTER CLUuFF * 





Underwriting Efficiency and “The Spirit of 
Life I derwriting 
HERE is one expression that 


idea of what the at- 
itude and manner of a life 
urance worke1 should be, and 


<pression is: dignified equi- 
brium. By this is meant poise, 
balance, self-reliance, the air of 


‘Here I am, 1 have come to help 
! can help you. You must 
ke me and feel that I am all 





\ patronizing attitude, no fa- 











arity, no loud boasting, no 
gy, but an air of quiet assur- 
an inviting air, an air that silently and effectively 
ays to the prospect, “I’ll treat you as a gentleman, and | 
expect the same from you. I am going to tell you the 
truth and you must listen to me.” 
Why should a life insurance worker try to be a bluffer 
and thus show his emptiness? Why should he be timid and 
thus show his inability, or lack of knowledge? Why 


houldn’t he be a self-contained, highly cultured, profes- 
onal man and thus demonstrate the high character of 
his work and his own ability to do that work with poise 
and dignity? 

In the whole field of human endeavor there is no work 
exactly comparable to the work of a life insurance man. 
He does more than he sometimes appreciates. His efforts 
have greater effects than can be estimated. Who in all 
the world performs a nobler work? 

His work dries the tears of the widow, gives the helpless 
a home to live in, eases the burdens of a devoted father 


and gives him the sweet consolation of knowing his loved | 


ones are secure, 

His work stabilizes American business, reduces to dollars 
and cents the economic value of a man, prevents loss in 
his life work, and gives him assurance that what he under- 
takes will be successfully consummated. 


His work administers to the needs of the helpless, bright- | 
ens the days of the unfortunate, and dissipates the dread | 


of poverty. 

It rears children and gives them the rightful heritage 
of their mother’s time, educates them and makes them 
useful and worthwhile citizens. 


. . . } 
His work blesses old age, makes it, as it should be, 


tranquil and carefree as childhood. 

With this background, then, why should a life insurance 
man let fear, doubt, worry, indecision or any other nega- 
tive forces enter his soul. 

The very nature of his work protests against that atti- 
tude, and lays upon him the challenge to accept the re- 
sponsibility with hope, courage, fearlessness, and with all 
sincerity conduct himself with becoming poise, self-assur- 
ance and dignity. 
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erhaps never before in the 


history of the country was the 
advice and counsel which a 


well-trained insurance man 
can offer more needed than 
today. 


In seven of the big national 
magazines the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company each 
month sends a message to 
many millions of Americans— 
a message of importance to 
every individual who is willing 
to listen to a Metropolitan 
Field-Man’s story — giving 
some of the reasons why his 
time will be well invested. 


To the Field representatives 
of all companies who sustain 
the responsibility of making 
the country as a whole stronger 
through life insurance, we 
wish a full measure of increas- 
ing success in their all- 
important work. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 
ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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President Mays Severs 
Connection With Bank 

Ed Mays, president of the Continen- 
al Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., in an official statement has 
announced he will not be connected 
with the Grand National Bank of St. 
Louis either as its president or a direc- 
or when that financial institution re- 
opens on a 100 per cent basis within 
the next few weeks. His announcement 
confirms a prediction made in these 
columns several weeks ago that Mr. 
Mays planned to devote his entire time 
to the affairs of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company whose size and im- 
portance in the life insurance world has 
reached the stage where it was desir- 
ab!e for him to give it his entire atten- 


tion. 


Lincoln National G.A. 


Robert C. Gibson, of Vincennes, Ind., 
has been appointed general agent of 
The Lincoln National Life for south- 
western Indiana. Mr. Gibson will open 
new offices at 417-418 LaPlante Build- 
ing in Vincennes, and will have as 
his territory the entire southwestern 
section of the State of Indiana. Burk- 
hart & Moore, Indianapolis General 
Agents, will control other southern ter- 
ritory in the state. 


Gerhard Hirschfeld 


(Concluded from page 7) 


year or so the companies were not quite 
as willing to support government credit 
as they did in 1929 up to 1931. This 
hesitancy is due to the often precarious 
situation of many towns and communi- 
ties whose finances are sorely in need 
of a thorough overhauling. 

The total amount of investments in 
public bodies since 1927 by both public 
and private life insurance companies 
is shown in the following table: 

In % of holdings 
private public 


1927 RM 41,500,000 78.5 21.5 
1928 78,500,000 78.4 21.6 
1929 136,800,000 80 20 
1930 190,500,000 80 20 
1931 245,100,000 80 20 
1932 280,400,000 78.5 21.5 


The extent to which German life in- 
surance companies play the part of 
“Santa Claus” to State and municipal 
governments, may be seen from the fact 
that even in 1932, when all other 
sources failed, the insurance companies 
were ready to come to their help. 
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WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio - NE 7, ; 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


Men who would make good local and dierict WF purraro. NW 
managers in various territories in New York 
and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
as agents. Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 

18 POLICIES—BIRTH TO AGE 60 © Whole Life Special « 20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 


y Life «© 10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Endowment 


Life and Annuity © 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinar 
fe. Endowment at 85 © 20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 © 10,15 and 20 Year 


Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term ¢ 10 Year Term 


‘o> mere sec 


to start 


e Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 








Predicts Upward Trend 
of Annuities in 1934 

Total volume of life insurance writ- 
ten in 1933 by the Church Life Insur- 
ance Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Church Pension Fund of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, shows an increase of 
39.4 per cent over that written in 1932, 
according to the Corporation’s report. 
An unusual feature of the report is 
the growth of annuity sales which were 


over 50 per cent greater than in the 


previous year. 


Luther-Keffer Production 

The Luther-Keffer Agency, general 
agents of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William Street, New 
York City, have announced that the 
agency paid for $1,114,277 during the 
month of December, 1933. The total 
business paid for by this agency for 
the year 1933 to date is $23,332,998. 

















THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 


LIFE ENDOWMENT 


MODIFIED LIFE 








DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


SALARY SAVINGS 


Thomas E. Lovejoy. President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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Death of Ralph B. Ives 


Follows Long IIIness 


Chairman of Board of Aetna 
(Fire) Insurance Co. and Prom- 
inent as National Board Official 


Ralph Burkett Ives, chairman of the 
board of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company and vice-president of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, died 
on Tuesday of this week following sev- 
eral months’ illness. He was 61 years 
of age. 

Mr. Ives was elected chairman of the 
Aetna last September upon his resigna- 
tion at that time from the presidency 
of the company because of poor health. 
He had previously this year declined 
the presidency of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters in which he had been 
a prominent figure for many years. 

Mr. Ives was born Jan. 27, 1873, at 
Hartford, Conn., and received his educa- 
tion in that city. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Aetna in 1905 as a special 
agent. He was elected assistant secre- 
tary in charge of the Western depart- 
ment at Chicago in 1915, and became 
vice-president in 1919. Following the 
death of President William B. Clark 
he became president in 1923, which po- 
sition he held until his resignation last 
year. 

During the presidency of Mr. Ives, 
the capital of the Aetna was increased 
from $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 and assets 
grew from $40,000,000 to more than 
$50,000,000. The World Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company, the charter for 
which 1921, 
ganized with Mr. Ives as president and 
wrote its first risk Jan. 4, 1924. The 
Century Indemnity was organized un- 
der the direction of Mr. Ives, who be- 
came its president in 1925. The Pied- 
mont Fire Insurance Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C., was acquired by the Aetna 
interests in May, 1930, Mr. Ives becom- 


was secured in was Or- 


ing its president. 

In addition to serving as director of 
the insurance companies mentioned, Mr. 
Ives was president and director of the 
Mayflower Securities Company, the in- 
vestment holding company of _ the 
Aetna. He was a director of the Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Company 
and was a trustee of the Society for 


Savings. He was one of the organizers 


E. L. Morley Appointed Canadian 


Manager for General America 


H. K. Dent, president of the General 
America Companies of Seattle, Wash., 
has announced the appointment of 
E. L. Morley as manager of the Can- 
adian department of the companies 
with headquarters in Vancouver, B. C. 
Mr. Morley will have complete charge 
of the general operations in Western 
Canada and will be assisted by A. C. 
Manson, who has been appointed sec- 
retary for the Canadian department. 





The Late Ralph B. Ives 


of the Bankers Trust Company, and a 
member of its board of directors. 

Besides his widow, Mr. Ives is sur- 
vived by a son, Louis King Ives; a 
daughter, Mrs. Nettie Ives Miner, and 
a sister, Mrs. Thomas Booth of Boston, 
and two grandchildren, John and Bar- 
bara Ives. 

Funeral will be held this 
afternoon at 2 o’clock at the Asylum 
Hill Congregational Church in Hart- 
ford. The following committee ap- 
pointed by President William H. Koop 
to represent the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, will attend: Richard M. 
Bissell, president of the Hartford Fire; 
George G. Bulkley, president of the 
Springfield Fire & Marine; F. D. Lay- 
ton, president of the National Fire; 
Victor Roth, president of the Security 
of New Haven, and B. M. Culver, pres- 
ident of the America Fore Companies. 


services 


125th Anniversary of 
North British & Mercantile 


United States Branch Was Estab- 
lished in New York City in 
1866 


In 1866 the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, Ltd., en- 
tered this country and the United 
States Branch was established at 74 
Wall Street, New York City, with Ezra 
White as the first United States man- 
ager. This year the company will 
celebrate its 125th year. 

The company was organized in Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland, in 1809, as the 
North British Insurance Company. 
The Edinburgh company operated as a 
separate institution until 1862, when a 
number of prominent merchants of 
London formed the Mercantile Insur- 
ance Company. Shortly after negoti- 
ations were opened for merger and it 
was decided to double the capital of 
the North British, the new shares to 
be taken by the shareholders of the 
Mercantile and the business of the lat- 
ter transferred to the North British. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed this 
and the name of the company was 
changed to North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Company. 

C. F. Shallcross, the present United 
States manager, assumed the position 
in 1919, and his ability has been shown 
by the great progress made by the 
company during the years he has man- 
aged the United States branch. 

The company has two head offices, 
one in London and one in Edinburgh, 
and it now operates in practically every 
civilized country in the world. It does 
business in every State in the United 
States and in every Province of Can- 
ada. In the United States and Canada 
its business consists chiefly of fire and 
allied classes and marine insurance, 
but in other parts of the world it also 
writes life and casualty insurance, 
either directly or through subsidiaries. 





H. A. Brinkhaus 


H. A. Brinkhaus, president of the 
Washington Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and head of the luggage firm 
of H. A. Brinkhaus & Sons, died at his 
nome in Louisville last week at the age 
of 80 years. 
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Travelers Co.'s Report 
Income of $189,334,000 


Register Increases on Six Classes of 
Business to Bring Transactions Within 
4\/, Per Cent of 1932 Business 








The total income of the three Travel- 
ers insurance companies for the year 
933 was $189,334,000, of which 
amount $159,415,000 came from pre- 
miums on policies sold and continued 
during 1933, according to preliminary 
annual figures announced Tuesday, Jan. 
2. The insurance transactions came 
within 4% per cent of those of 1932 and 
increases were registered on siy classes 
of business—group life insurance, gen- 
eral public liability, burglary, fire and 
tornado, steam boiler and plate glass. In 
commenting on these results L. Edmund 
Zacher, president, said: “A very satis- 
factory improvement in the character 
of the companies’ business has been 
made during the past year and we enter 
the new year with the organization as 
a whole better equipped than ever be- 
fore to serve our agents and policy- 
holders.” 

Further purchases of Government 
securities were made during the year 
and these holdings now amount to 
$112,200,000, an increase for the year 
of $27,400,000. The item of cash on 
hand stands above $18,000,000, and is 
slightly more than a year ago. 

The premiums collected in cash dur- 
ing the year were over the following 
amounts: life insurance, $99,182,000; ac- 
cident and health, $11,021,000; liability 
insurance, $4,979,000; automobile cas- 
ualty insurance, $20,204,000; compensa- 
tion, $10,821,000; burglary insurance, 
$2,153,000; automobile fire, theft, and 
tornado, $1,418,000; fire, tornado and 
miscellaneous fire lines, $7,809,000; 
boiler insurance, $841,000; machinery, 
fly wheel and miscellaneous lines, $330,- 
000, and plate glass insurance, $652,000, 


Agricultural Dividend 


A dividend of 55c. a share, payable 
on Jan. 2, 1934 to stockholders of rec- 
ord on Dec. 27, 1933, has been declared 
by the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, Watertown, New York. This 
action continues the policy of protect- 
ing full dividends to shareholders. The 
additional 5c. over the customary 50c. 
dividend is ordered to provide for the 
5 per cent excise tax required under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of June 16, 1933. 
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Recommend Merger Plan 
for Cosmopolitan Fire 


A plan to merge the Cosmopolitan 
Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
now inactive, with the Knickerbocker 
Insurance Company of New York, one 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group of 
companies, has been recommended to 
stockholders by directors of the two 
companies. Under the plan, effective 
Dec. 31, 1933, the Cosmopolitan Fire 
would be absorbed by the Knicker- 
bocker. 

Capital of the merged company will 
be $1,000,000, consisting of 200,000 
shares with a par value of $5 each, the 
shares to be divided between the stock- 
holders of the two companies on the 
basis of net worth as ascertained ac- 
cording to the merger agreement. All 
assets of the company in excess of its 
liabilities and capital will be passed to 
the surplus of the merged company. As 
provided by law, the plan is subject to 
the approval of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York 
and of the stockholders of both com- 
panies. 


Licensed in California 

The Birmingham Fire of Pittsburgh 
has received license to write fire, auto- 
mobile and allied lines in California. 
John P. Breeden, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the National Union with offices 
in San Francisco, has been named gen- 
eral agent. 


Insurance Field Loses 
Two Executive Officers 





Young E. Allison, Jr. and John J. 
Jasper Tender Resignations as Of- 
ficers and Directors 





The Insurance Field annecunces with 
regret that Young E. Allison, Jr., and 
John J. Jasper have resigned, effective 
Dec. 30, 1933, as officers of The Insur- 
ance Field Company, Inc., Mr. Allison 
retiring as president and director and 
Mr. Jasper as managing editor and 
director. Both will remain with the In- 
surance Field in editorial capacities 
pending the necessary rearrangement 
of the staff. 

Mr. Allison joined the staff of the In- 
surance Field in 1914 at Chicago and 
served later in San Francisco and New 
York as associate editor until the end 
of 1917. After two and one-half years 
as advertising manager of the Ameri- 
ca Fore group he returned to the In- 
surance Field in 1920 as associate edi- 
tor at New York, was transferred to the 
Louisville office in 1924, later being 
made managing editor and executive 
vice-president, and in 1930 was elected 
president. 

Mr. Jasper joined the Insurance 
Field in 1925 at Chicago and the same 
year was transferred to New York, 
where he later became associate editor. 
In 1928 he came to the Louisville office 
as managing editor and has held that 
post ever since. 





News of the Far West 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 1.— Appoint- 
ment of W. B. Brandt & Co., Inc., as 
general agent for the all risks, ocean 
and inland marine departments of the 
Sun of London; The Patriotic of 
America, Atlas of London and the 
Providence Washington for all risks 
and inland marine and as general agent 
for the National Casualty Company, 
for all casualty and surety lines, has 
been announced, effective January 2. 
These appointments follow the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Brandt was re- 
turning to the Pacific Coast, to re- 
establish, in San Francisco, his pioneer 
office. New and more commodious 
quarters on the ground floor of the 
Mills Building in San Francisco have 
been engaged. The Los Angeles of- 
fices will be located at 548 South Spring 
Street, under the direction of Claude 
B. Moss, a veteran official of the or- 


ganization. Chicago offices will be 
maintained at 175 West Jackson Boule- 
vard and the New York office will be 
located at 111 John Street. 

Officers of the organization, other 
than President W. B. Brandt are: 
B. U. Brandt, vice-president and treas- 
urer; J. T. Ryan, vice-president in 
charge of Loss department; Claude B. 
Moss, vice-president in charge of 
Southern California and Arthur A. 
Layne, secretary in charge of accounts. 





The Board of Directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share on the capital 
stock of the company, payable on and 
after Jan. 15, 1934, to all share- 
holders on record at the close of busi- 
ness Friday, Jan. 5, 1934. 
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The "Indian 


Insurance Journal’ 


Among the insurance Magazines 
vhich arrive regulariy but some time 
after date of publication is the /ndian 
/ ) Journal, published monthi) 
at Caleutta, India. For several years 

h: been a welcome visitor to The 

ator oflice and we note in the 
ulest issue to arrive that Mr. B. Bis 


as, its publisher, announces his re- 


rement. Ill health is the reason. Mr. 

iswas began publishing the /ndian In- 

Journal nine years ago. He 

aid that at that time he was discou 

even by his friends, well wisher 

and upporters who contended tha 

there was no scope for an insurance 

irnal in India, while others said 
there was no need for the enterpr: 
But Mr. Biswas, actuated by a des 


popularize a knowledge of insur. 


India, began the publication. He¢ 
that 


rapidly 


insurance in India was 
that it 


economic 


eved 
formed a 
lite of the 


rowing and 


g factor in the 


people. It is his claim that his jour 
nal was the pioneer effort in this di 
ection. In retiring he says that he 
carries with him the belief that insur 
al journalism has come to stay in 
India and even more that its services 
to the cause of the insurance busines 
have been invaluable. He admits that 


as the editor of an insurance paper it 
has not been possible to give satisfa 
everybody, but, he says, “to 
those who had feel dissati 
fied or aggrieved, I would say that my 


true to my 


tion to 
reason to 


aim has always been to be 
devotedly without 
Never, he 
influence his 


vocation, to work 


care for favor or frown.” 


personal spite 


That is a good general guide 


said, did 
actions. 
for any journalist, insurance or other- 


Although Mr. Biswas retires, the 


wise. 
magazine continues. Mr. N. M. Guha 
becomes its managing editor and K. 


Bhattacherjee, who has been for some 
time associated with the magazine, will 
staff. 


continue on its 


General America Compa- 
nies Have New Department 

The General America Companies of 
Seattle, Washington, have added a new 
Office department for agency 
service in the nature of an agency ac- 
counting department, which has been 
placed in charge of J. G. Adams of 
Boise, Idaho. Mr. Adams has been the 
field the 
America Companies in Idaho 


Home 


special representative for 
General 


during the past several years. 


To succeed Mr. Adams in the South- 
ern Idaho and Eastern Oregon field, 
Mr. L. A. Davis of Pocatello has been 
appointed. Mr. Davis has had wide 
experience in both insurance field and 
local work. He has already 
closed his local agency at Pocatello and 
moved to Boise, at which city the head- 
quarters for Southern Idaho and East- 
ern Oregon will be retained. 


agency 


Court Rejects Suit Against 
Fire Ins. Co. of Chicago 


Wilkerson 


f Chicago last week granted petitions 


federal Judge James H. 


summons on the 
defendants in the 


to quash service of 


principal receiver- 


hip action brought against the Fire 
nsurance Company of Chicago by Gl 
ert Mather and other stockholders of 
the company living in New York and 
Philadelphia. The suit brought by 
Hamlin, attorney, seeking an 
funds in 
the company and the 


vestment Corporation was also thrown 


arry 
deals between 


Insurance In- 


accounting of 


out of court. 

Judge Wilkerson held that summons 
on Alex C. Green and B. Frank Bush- 
man of Detroit, Massey Wilson of St. 
the Insurance Investment Cor- 
poration, the National Life 
and the Federal Reserve Life should be 


Loui 
Farmers 


quashed because of lack of jurisdiction. 
He he'd that though summons of O. F 
Looker, secretary of the company, and 
the fire insurance company are prorer, 
the suit for accounting cannot be main- 
tained against them and that the rec- 
ord does not contain sufficient 
to sustain a receivership; and he holds 
that suits for accounting must ke 
brought in other jurisdictions. 

The fire company, now inactive, is a 
holding company for stock of the in- 
surance companies mentioned. The 
court indicates that the complaining 
stockholders must stand the expense of 
liquidation, said to exceed $5,000. The 
court asserts that no showing of insol- 
vency is made against the company. 


evidence 


California Department 
Issues Report on 1932 


In the sixty-fifth annual _ report 
dated August 1, 1933, and just released 
of the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of California to the Governor, it 
was stated by Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell: “The year 1932 has been a 
severe test of insurance as an institu- 
tion within the prevailing economic or- 
der. As an institution it has, notwith- 


standing individual failures, 
fully withstood the test of adversity.” 
Commissioner Mitchell said it is inevit- 
able that a marked decline in the prem- 
ium income of insurance companies 
would be recorded but it is less obvious, 
though far more significant, “that the 
extent of continued enterprise, though 
diminished in volume, is iargely, if not 
solely, made possible by the functioning 
“The decline,” said the 
Commissioner in premi- 
“has but the 
showing actually made represents the 
contribution of insurance to the con- 
tinuance of economic enterprise.” 


success- 


of insurance. 
reference to 
considerable, 


ums, been 


The largest rate of decrease of prem- 


iums during 1932 as compared with 


i931 premiums was registered in mis- 


ellaneous lines showing a 60.80 per 
cent while aircraft lines with a 53.36 
per cont reduction, showed the second 


largest decrease. Credit insurance 
dropped 26.51 per cent; Compensation 
down 26.43 per cent and title off 26.21 
per cent. 
Mortgage insurance fared the best 
of all, dropping off during 1932 only 
3.67 per compared with the 
previous year, life coming next in line 
with 5.83 drop, then sprinkler with 7.44 
per cent which is followed by fire with 
9.69 per cent. 
The average 
premiums received during 1932 as com- 
pared with 1931 was 10.73 for the sev- 
enteen classifications of coverages. 


cent as 


rate of decrease of 


Life Insurance showed premiums re- 
ceived during 1932 of $172,021,934.33 
as compared with $182,662,077.67 for 
1951. Fire showed $33,333,607.91 re- 
coived in 1932 as compared with $36,- 
374,809.95 for the previous year. $24,- 
205,319.27 of net premiums were re- 
ceived for liability during 1932 while 
$27,470,590.12 during 
1231. Total net premiums received dur- 
ing 1932 for all lines, was $294,801,- 
110.45 as compared $330,227,- 
135.91 during the previous year. 

Net paid by life insurance 
companies during 1932 were $58,991,- 
772.27 showing a large increase over 


the 1931 losses paid which amounted to 


were received 


with 


losses 


$53,569,212.58. Fire insurance had a 
different experience with 1932 losses 


amounting to $14,844,474.41 while in 
1931 the losses were $18,057,735.69. 
Liability showed losses of $12,591,895 
in 1932 compared with $13,236,305.80 
in the year before. 

Total net losses paid during 1932 by 
all companies licensed to transact busi- 
ness in California were $120,829,974.04 
while amounted to $127,966,- 
898.42 during 1931. 


losses 
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Humor in 
Insurance 

One of the most attractive insurance 
publications that has come to our at- 
tention is a paint and crayon album 
featuring the original drawings of the 
well-known cartoonist, Charles Forbell, 
which was published by the Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company as an ap- 
propriate Christmas remembrance for 
distribution by Aetna agents. The al- 
bum, which is 12 by 8% inches, con- 
tains 14 pages of cartoons having an 
insurance slant and accompanied by ap- 
propriate verses. In addition to a large 
black and white drawing, suitable for 
coloring, on each page the same de- 
signs are reproduced in smaller size in 
full color as a suggestion to be fol- 
lowed by the young artist. One car- 
toon showing people scurrying out of 
the way in front of an automobile, is 
accompanied by the following jingle: 

Step lively please, “Jay Walkers,” 

This car is coming through! 

Unless you skip and jump and dodge 

It may dismember you. 

And “right of way” means nothing 

In the injured Public’s eyes, 

The way to save all trouble is— 


”? 


“Be sure you Aetna-ize! 


Another pictures a family trying to 


make a go of it by living in an old 
piano case while their home is being 
rebuilt following a fire. Still another 
of the cartoons is reproduced here- 
with. A case in connection with this 
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album which came to our personal at- 
tention was that of a_ well-known 
journalist who took home a copy which 
had been presented to him, since he 
felt certain it would be appreciated 
by the younger members of his family. 
When he turned it over to his five child- 
ren the trouble began and the situation 
was not relieved until through the 
courtesy of Mr. Stanley Withe, mana- 
ger, publicity department of the Aetna, 
four more copies were supplied so that 
contentment could once again reign in 
the editor’s home circle. 


Honors for a Notable 
Spanish Insurance Man 


When the Spanish Government de- 
sires to honor one of its notable citizens 
it is not sparing in the titles it con- 


fers. Recently the president of the 
Catalana Fire Insurance Syndicate, 
Senor Don Jose Maria de Delas, had 
conferred upon him by the Ministry 


of Labor honorary appointments as 
Honorary Superior Principal of the 
Technical Corps of the Insurance In- 
spectorate and Honorary Superior Di- 


| 


rector of Civil Administration and | 
Permanent Member of the Insurance 
Consultative Board. The award was | 


made in recognition of the services he 
has rendered to insurance generally and 
to commemorate 25 years’ successful 
working of the Insurance Act of 1908 
with the administration of which he 
had been identified from its beginning. 
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From The Aetna’s Cartoon Album 
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SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


the editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce and Commercial for the seventy- 


| FOR one would like to congratulate 


two page supplement that was a part 
of the paper a week ago Wednesday. 
“Wines and Spirits Review” is its title 
and my only regret is that my old 
friend D. Tendron is now traveling 
somewhere or other in the far south. 
more or less removed from civilization, 
and so, in all probability, will not for 
some time to come have the pleasure 
of reading its fascinating pages. 


HAVE not as yet read all of those 
| fascinating pages but I most certain- 
ly plan to do so. Naturally when Mr. 
Tendron does it, his interests be- 
ing on some matters similar to mine, 
he will first examine it to if the 
question of insurance in general or in 
particular has been treated. He will 
not look in vain. William Schiff, of 
Schiff, Terhune & Company, contrib- 
utes an article on “Repeal Raises In- 
surance Problems,” and there are a 
number of advertisements by insurance 
companies. But having done this Mr. 
Tendron will turn his sparkling eyes 
to such delightful articles as “Serving 
and Care of Wines,” “A Wine Named 
for a Saint,” “American Taste for 
Spanish Wines,” “Schloss Johannesber- 
etc., etc. 


see 


see 


, 


ger Wines,” 


IS eye will sparkle, remembering 
H happy days of old in Europe and 
elsewhere, and seeing, as in a glass 
clearly, their the near 
future in his own, his native land. His 
charming smile will grow even more 
charming if the lily may be gilded, and 
casting aside for a brief moment his 
accustomed phraseology of life, fire and 
casualty insurance, his mellow voice 
will ring out as he calls, “How you 
doin’, Bartender?” Nor will he be the 
man to differ with Count Bertrand de 
Mun, president of the Commission 
d’Exportation des Vines de France, the 
Champaigne Syndicate and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Rheims, and the 
present head of Veuve Clicquot-Pou- 
sardin, when that gentleman says, “On 
the whole we should say it is better not 
to keep Champaigne more than ten 
years unless deep cellars at an even 
temperature of 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
are available.” “More than ten years!” 
his melodious voice will echo, “I should 
How you doin’, Bartender?” 


repetition in 


say not! 

















MERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 
67 Wall Street, New York 


Financial Statement as of 


June 30, 1933 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Department Basis) $6,655,240.23 


Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York City Real Estate) 
Other Mortgage Loans (New York City Real Estate) 
Cash 

Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 

Reinsurance Recoverable 

Accrued Interest 


LIABILITIES 


Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve 
Reserve for other Losses and Claims 

Special Mortgage Loan Account 

Unearned Premium Reserve 

Commissions Payable 

Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Etc. 

*Contingency Reserve 

Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 

Capital Stock 

Surplus 





* The contingency reserve represents the difference between the 
market quotations as of June 30th, 1933, and the values carried in 
this statement for the bonds and stocks owned. 


150,000.00 
89,300.00 
256,869.16 
81,389.38 
12,056.62 
58,704.79 





$7,303,560.18 





$1,420,290.37 
204,024.22 
2,117.41 
498,538.80 
17,810.48 
170,000.00 
849,291.49 
500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,641,487.41 





$7,303,560.18 





CASUALTY RE-INSURANCE 
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Insurance Observance of 


President’s 52nd Birthday 


New York Group Planning One of 
the Nation-Wide Series of 
Balls for Warm Springs’ Benefit 


New York’s insurance group is 
planning to pay tribute on the night of 
Jan. 30 to a former member, President 
Roosevelt, by joining the nation-wide 
movement to honor the President on his 
birthday at a series of balls to be held 
in 5000 towns and cities for the benefit 
of the endowment fund of the Warm 
Springs Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

The New York Insurance Men’s 
Birthday Ball for the President will be 
held at the Hotel Astor where facilities 
for 10,000 guests have been engaged. 
They hope to make it the largest party 
of the 5000 to be held in honor of the 
President that evening. 

Proceeds from the network of simul- 
taneous balls will be given to the Presi- 
dent as a birthday gift to establish an 
endowment for Warm Springs Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis which will 
enable it to carry on and intensify na- 
tional crusade against this dread 
disease. 

“President Roosevelt was an insur- 
ance man before he was Governor of 
ur State, and long before he became 
President,” said John A. Griffin, chair- 
man of the Insurance Division of the 
National Committee for the Birthday 
Ball for the President, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland. “Therefore, we be- 
lieve that it is only fitting that the in- 
surance fraternity of New York give 
this birthday party a rousing send-off.” 
Mr. Griffin was for many years an as- 
ociate of President Roosevelt as vice- 
president of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company. 

The honorary chairmen for the insur- 
ance ball will be George S. Van 
Schaick, State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; Theodore A. Peyser of the North- 
western Mutual Insurance Co. and Rep- 
resentative of 17th Congress District; 
Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former State 
Superintendent of Insurance; Keith 
Morgan, life insurance expert and 
trustee of the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion; Duncan T. O’Brien of the Insur- 
ince Committee of the State Senate; 
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Investment of Funds for 
Unemployment Insurance 





Dr. Kulp Discusses Subject at the 
Session of University Teachers in 


Philadelphia 


“Investment of Unemployment In- 
surance Funds” was the subject of an 
address by Dr. C. A. Kulp, professor 
cf insurance at the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, delivered before the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance last week in 
Philadelphia. Dr. Kulp’s paper is 
quoted in part as follows: 

“Discussion about unemployment 
compensation or insurance in _ this 
country has now reached a point where 
we are debating on the one hand mat- 
ters of technique and on the other broad 
questions of social effect. Recent de- 
velopments, for the time at least, make 
argument about the insurability of the 
unemployment risk largely academic. 
Almost without exception the decision 
of official commissions in the past 
three years has been for establishment 
reserves so called, as opposed to the 
Ohio plan of a pooled fund for the en- 
tire state. Particularly on the question 
of investment policy the two plans have 
problems in common. It is argued by 

(Concluded on page 28) 








York. He 


and James J. Hoey, Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, Second New York Dis- 
trict. 

In addition to Mr. Griffin, the officers 
of the ball will be John S. Turn, vice- 
president of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, Co-chairman; Nathan 
Greenbaum, chairman of the executive 
committee of the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation, treasurer and chairman of the 
dinner committee; Francis J. Hughes, 
of the Norwich Union Indemnity Com- 
pany, executive secretary; and Herman 
A. Bayern, first and past president of 
the General Brokers Association of the 
Metropolitan District, director of the 
dinner dance. 

The executive committee is headed 
by Frank J. Mulligan, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
Theodore 
Riehle, Jr., past president of the Asso- 
ciation, who will be associate-chairman 
of the committee, and by S. N. Eben, 
secretary. 


is assisted by 


Virginia Commissions 


Out of Companies’ Hands 


Interview With Beha Explains Re- 
sponsibility for Reduction Rests 
With Corporation Commission 


Virginia newspapers on January 2 
carried a New York dispatch quoting 
a statement from James A. Beha in 
reference to reduced automobile insur- 
ance commissions. It was as follows: 

New York, January 2—Former New 
York Insurance Superintendent, James 
A. Beha, now General Manager and 
Counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters as 
well as Chairman of the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Insurance, in a statement 
issued today, notified Virginia insur- 
ance agents that stock casualty com- 
panies are powerless to aid them in 
their fight against reduced automobile 
insurance commissions. The State Cor- 
poration Commission of Virginia has 
directed a 5 per cent decrease in acqui- 
sition cost as part of a 10 per cent 
reduction in rates for the State. The 
Acquisition Conference has decided 
upon the method by which the cut 
should be applied. The stock compa- 
nies, therefore, have nothing to do but 
obey orders. 

Since the order of the Commission, 
issued on December 6, and the action of 
the Acquisition Conference on Decem- 
ber 12 some agents have been pro- 
testing against the reduced commis- 
sions. “The companies have no control 
over the situation as respects commis- 
sions on Virginia automobile business,” 
says the Beha statement. “That is a 
matter under the jurisdiction of the 
Virginia State Corporation Commission 
which has sufficient authority to ap- 
prove the premium rates, including 
loading for production cost. 

“Some time ago, the Commission re- 
quired all companies operating in Vir- 
ginia to submit complete data on their 
automobile business over a period of 
years prepared in such a way as to 
show losses and expenses divided into 
the various items. Using that data as 
a basis, the Commission decided that 
the rates should be reduced 10 per cent 
and that in order to bring about that 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Hartford Urges Return 
to Constructive Selling 
With 


emerging from the 


fronts 
Hart- 


business along many 


woods, the 


ford Accident and Indemnity Company, 


bulletin of the year, heralds 
phase in insurance selling and 
its agents to return again to con- 


solicitation. A year ago, the 


urges 
tructive 
bulletin says, producers were serving 


policyholders, 
by recommending that they place 


and properly so in many 
Cases, 
their jewelry in a bank vault and drop 
jewelry 
what 


burglary or 
floater order to put 
cash there was available for insurance 
“large 


their residence 


coverage in 


premiums into the purchase of 
loss” protection, such as automobile and 
liability insurance. 
were conducted 


property public 


Surveys of insurance 
with the idea of finding what coverages 
an assured could drop and still worry 
protection 
are today 


reasonable 
heavy losses. We 
that bulletin 
states, and insurance sold 
with the idea of protecting the assured 
substantial Valu- 
of safe deposit 


along with 
against 
period, the 
should be 


well out of 


against any loss. 


ables are coming out 
cars are coming out of garages, 
and third pur- 

Safes are becoming useful to 


boxes, 
second cars are being 
chased. 
their Payrolls are again bve- 
ing made up in United States currency, 
regardless of what it 
markets of the world, is 
worth a great deal to those who receive 


Steam 


owners. 
which, may be 
worth in the 


it and to those who disburse it. 


shovels are million of cubic 


feet of earth 


moving 
on thousands of contracts. 


Clients, Not Lines, 
Should Be Developed 


selling is again in order, 
clients, not 
Protection, 


Constructive 


states, and 


the bulletin 


lines, should be developed. 

not rates, should be sold and every ad- 
vantage should be taken of the facili- 
ties in the way of personal service, 
promotional material and suggestions 
that the company has to offer. Car 


afford an automobile 


policy can afford to 


ownel who can 


r. I ind P. D. 


protec heir income and to cover eme1 
gency expenses with a personal acci 
dent policy Business concerns that 
cart P. L. and P. D. on their own 
cars can afford to be without non- 
»wnership on employees’ cars that may 
be used in their business. Firms that 
ond their officials should extend this 


protection to cove employee. 


every 


Bankers who have stopped other loss 


gaps should carry adequate public lia 


bility insurance on properties which 
they own, control or manage. Every 
home owner who carries fire insurance 
needs residence liability and residence 
burglary insurance. 

learned should not be for- 
gotten, however, the bulletin warns; it 
is still as important to collect or cancel 
as it was during the worst of the de- 
still as important to 


Lessons 


pression. It is 


remember that real security, nation- 
wide service, experience, ability and. 
sound underwriting are well worth 


whatever they may cost—that all poli- 
cies are merely printed documents until 
it becomes necessary for the assured to 
look to the company to fulfill its obliga- 
tions or to render service during the 
term of the contract. 


Liquor Bonds Under 
New Michigan Law 


Michigan’s recently 
control law opens the way for consid- 
erable new bond business. Bond provi- 
sions in the act were measurably 
strengthened by the conference commit- 
tee which decided on the final form of 
the law. The conference report 
adopted by a narrow margin in both 
houses and the Governor signed the 
act late last week. 

Retail dealers in spirits for consump- 
tion on the premises must furnish the 
heaviest bond, ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000, at the discretion of the liquor 
control commission. Such dealers may 
only be licensed, however, by consent 
of the local bodies of the 
communities affected. Dealers in 
and wine for consumption on the prem- 
ises must furnish bonds ranging from 
$3,000 to $5,000. Conditions of the bond 


enacted liquor 


was 


governing 
beer 


are that “any such retailer will not 
directly or indirectly * * sell, fur- 
nish, give, or deliver any alcoholic 


liquor to a minor except as provided in 
this act, nor to any adult person what- 
ever who is at the time intoxicated, and 
that he will pay all damages, actual 
and exemplary, that may be adjudged 
persons for injuries 
either in 


to any person or 
inflicted upon him or 
person or property or means of support 


them, 


or otherwise, by reason of his selling, 


furnishing, giving or delivering any 
such alcoholic liquor.” 

The fixes manufacturers’ bonds 
at $5,000, those of wholesalers at §$2,- 
500, warehousemen $2,500, and 
merchants 


consump- 


law 


espe- 
cially designated (deal- 
ing in bottled 
tion off the premises) at $1,000. Terms 
of the bonds are compliance with pro- 
visions of the statute. 


goods for 


Bonds are also 


required of manufacturers of various 
products including liquor in their make- 
up, the amount to be fixed by the com- 
Officials and employees of the 
commission handling money and all spe- 
cially designated distributors must also 
provide bonds fixed by the comission. 


mission. 


Mouse Mulcters Caught 
by Claim Bureau Trap 

New York restaurateurs have been 
beset during the past few months by a 
mysterious epidemic of mice in chicken 
pies, beef stews, soups and other ordi- 
rarily innocuous viands offered at their 
tables. They were just at the point 
of advertising for a modern Pied Piper 
of Hamlin when the claim department 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters discovered evi- 
dence which clapped two “mouse ar- 
tists” behind city prison bars and sent 
aetectives on the trail of several others. 
It was all another claim racket, di- 
rected this time against restaurant 
products liability insurance. 


Supreme Court of Canada 
Rules on Auto Case 

The Supreme Court of Canada re- 
cently allowed the appeal of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York and 
The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company versus Lena Lindal, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, and the same companies 
against John Beattie also of Edmonton. 

Lena Lindal brought action against 
John Beattie for damages for personal 
injuries resulting from an automobile 
accident which occurred March 15, 
1932, in Edmonton, Alberta. Beattie, 
in turn, sued the insurance companies 
who had insured his automobile, to sat- 
isfy the appellant Lindal’s judgment 
against him. The insurance companies 
resisted Beattie’s suit on the ground 
that he was intoxicated while driving; 
and that the terms of their policies ex- 
empted them from liability where the 
car in question was being driven by an 
intoxicated driver. 

The trial judge found that Beattie 
was intoxicated and dismissed the ac-_ 
tion. The appellate division of Alberta 
reversed this judgment on the grounds 
the insurance companies, having under- 
taken to defend the actions against 
Beattie, were estopped from denying 
liability, and that the term of the pol- 
icy respecting intoxicated drivers only 
applied to drivers other than the owner 
of the car. The appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Canada by the insurance com- 
panies followed. 
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Casualty and Surety Picture 
Brightened by Building Boom 

Of all the recognized indices of busi- 
1ess, none bear the particular signifi- 
cance to the casualty and surety busi- 
ness that is to be found in the figures 
for building construction. Activity in 
this field is directly reflected in casu- 
alty and surety premiums through the 
new business opened up in contract 
bonds, public liability insurance, work- 
compensation insurance, plate 
glass insurance and other lines. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1933 construction 
was at a low ebb in this country and 
was slow to join in the general recov- 
ery which began in the summer months. 
Delays in the Administration’s public 
works program further aggravated the 
extraordinary slump. Only 
during the past two months has there 
been noticeable a real contribution from 
this source. The latest figure compiled 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation show 
that contracts placed in November, 
1933, exceeded October by almost 12 
per cent and November, 1932, by 55 per 
cent. In December the full force of 
the P.W.A. was felt and contracts for 
the first half of the month totaled more 
than 50 per cent larger than the figure 
entire month of December in 
The detailed figures, which are 
of keen interest, follow: 


men’s 


business 


for the 


1932. 


Residential Building 
Participates in Up-swing 
Contracts 
of every description placed during the 
first half of December totaled $122,- 
77,200 in the 37 eastern states. This 
total for the half-month was more than 
50 per cent larger than the total re- 
ported for the entire month of Decem- 
ber, 1932. In addition the figures were 
than 70 cent the 
total reported during the first half of 
1933. Residential building 
contracts placed during the first half 
of December totaled $13,629,200 as 


for construction projects 


more per ahead of 


November, 


against $12,957,500 for the entire 
month of December, 1932. For public 


works and utilities contracts were al- 
most twice as large as the total re- 
ported during all of December last 
year, while for non-residential build- 
ing the total of $25,423,100 for the 
first half of December compares with 
$24,944,900 for the entire month of De- 
cember, 1932. 

The contract volume of $162,330,600 
reported for the 37 eastern states dur- 
ing November was almost 12 per cent 
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larger than the total shown for Octo- 
ber and almost 55 per cent ahead of the 
contract volume registered for Novem- 
ber, 1932. Of the November construc- 
tion total about $127,000,000 was for 
publicly financed construction while the 
remainder represented privately-financ- 
ed undertakings. The publicly-financed 


construction awards during November | """". ; : 
| of his name, ripened considerably last 


were almost seven times as large as the 
total for this class of work shown dur- 
ing April of this year when such work 
was at its lowest ebb. It is of interest, 
however, to note that though public 
work has been largely responsible for 
the recent in construction 
awards generaily there has been meas- 


increases 


urable improvement also in privately- 
financed construction projects as con- 
trasted with a year ago. 


Contemplated Construction 
Promises Further Increases 
During November residential awards 
totaled $23,615,700 as against $21,525,- 
(Ov in October and $19,245,300 in No- 
Non-residential building 
contracts placed during November 
amounted to $27,635,300 as against 
$31,117,400 in October and $31,844,800 
in November of last year. Contracts 
placed for public works (civil engineer- 
ing projects) amounted to $104,141,200 
in November as contrasted with $85,- 
729,000 in October and $50,095,900 in 
November, 1932; while awards for pub- 
lic utilities (also civil engineering) 
amounted to $6,938,400 in November as 
compared with $6,995,100 in October 
and $4,116,300 in November, 1932. 
Total 
awarded 


vember, 1932. 


contracts of all descriptions 
during the elapsed eleven 
months of 1933 amounted to $1,048,- 
188,900 as against $1,269,939,400 in the 
corresponding period of 1932. It ap- 
pears likely that for the full year 1933 
the total will approximate $1,200,000,- 
000 which if realized would mean a loss 
from the total of $1,351,000,000 for 
1932 of only about 11 per cent though 
at midyear the loss was running at 
about 35 per cent. 

Another item of decided encourage- 
ment is to be found in the November 
data on contemplated construction 
which totaled $939,131,100 as contrast- 
ed with $886,627,300 in October and 
only $114,349,000 in November, 1932. 
The current contemplated total is 
larger than that reported in any other 
month April, 1930, and holds 
large promise for early translation into 
for contracts. 


since 


increased totals 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


For more than a year I have been 
acquainted with an excellent barber 
in a tonsorial establishment convenient 
to my neighborhood. My acquaintance 
with Mike, which is what I remember 


week during my periodical visit. The 
weather was frightfully cold and a de- 
lightful one-sided conversation was de- 
veloped naturally, centering about 
Mike’s native home in sunny Naples. 
from the weather of that city, where 
snow is but a rare and fleeting experi- 
ence, Mike chatted on about Italy and 
its people, and about himself and his 
family. 


E is a newcomer to this country, 
having arrived only about four 


years ago, and, like most immigrants, 
still has a fond pride in the character- 
istics of his native land and race. His 
new environment is still strange to 
him. The tempo of our mode of living 
and the temperament of our people are 
things to which he seemingly cannot 
adjust himself. He described his exist- 


| ence here as being like in a prison. The 


joy of living as defined by his nature 
and according to his ideals as formed 
in Naples, is not available to him 
here. He does not criticize America, 
but he frankly admits that he is dis- 


illusioned from the bright vision he 
had on coming here. 
* * * 


FTER hearing him tell of the sort 
A of things for which he yearned, 
I could understand why he wished to 
return to Naples. He described how 


his people exhibited their happiness 


| publicly by laughing and singing in the 


streets; how they found joy simply in 


| walking about their picturesque city. 


Once entered into a panegyric on the 
scenic beauty of Naples, however, my 
friend’s enthusiasm reacted to the 
detriment of his otherwise compre- 
hensible usage of the English language 
and I caught only flashes of such wond- 
ers as the crystal clear waters of the 
Tyrrhennian Sea almost surrounding 
the city, of the barricade of glass pro- 


| tecting the trees and plants of the city 
| parks from the destructive elements of 


the sea, and of many other things. He 
also yearned for the eight-hour working 
day, which he said is religiously recog- 
nized in Naples, with two hours out 
for lunch in the winter and four hours 
for lunch and a nap during the heat 
of day in the summer. 
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Unemployment Insurance 
(Concluded from page 25) 


pponents of all kinds of unemployment 
benefit plans that one reason why they 
are impracticable is that the invest- 
ment of their funds will impede in- 
dustry and finance on the upswing of 
the cycle and will add to the perils of 
deflation on the downswing. It is the 
purpose of this paper to explore the 
validity of this argument. 

“Fundamental questions on the in- 
vestment operations of unemployment 
compensation funds are three: What 
will be the total probable requirements 
on the investment market of unemploy- 
ment funds? Considering the functions 
expected from the funds, what invest- 
ments are in themselves most desir- 
able? What will be the probable effect 
of unemployment fund investment 
policies on the business cycle, on em- 
ployment, credit and prices? 

“It is estimated—on admittedly in- 
complete data—that the annual aver- 
age surplus for the years 1923-1929 of 
a nation-wide unemployment benefit 
plan costing 2 per cent of payroll and 
providing benefits similar to those pro- 
by the Governors’ Interstate 
Committee on Unemployment Insur- 
have approximately 

Still more to the point, 
the surplus that would have been ac- 
cumulated by the end of 1929 on the 
same plan would have totaled at least 
a billion and a quarter dollars. From 
the standpoint solely of fund manage- 


posed 


ance would been 


$700,000,000. 


ment, the criteria of good investments 
for the fund should be first, liquidity; 
second safety; and third and last, yield. 
for the moment the broader 
the longer view that would have 
to be taken of fund investment, 3 types 
of investment are vastly superior to all 

They are United States bonds, 
United States Treasury certificates, and 
bank deposits. 


Passing 


and 


others. 


“From the social standpoint the ideal 
investment portfolio for unempolyment 
funds coincide in certain re- 
spects with proposals already outlined 
and in certain others would need to be 
modified. One feature of both the Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts plans is ex- 
after the first year of opera- 
tion they would have not less than 20 
per cent of the fund in earmarked cash 
or deposited with a state depository. 
When and as deposit with Federal Re- 
serve Banks is permitted, these 20-40 
limits would apply to cash and all de- 


would 


cellent: 


posits combined. The great advantage 
of this way of holding the fund lies not 


only in the possibilities of sterilizing 


St. Louis Ordinance Fought 
by Taxicab Operators 


Circuit Judge John W. Calhoun of 
St. Louis, Mo., has issued a temporary 
restraining order to prevent the St. 
Louis city officials and members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department from 
enforcing the provisions of a city or- 
dinance which was approved by Mayor 
Bernard F. Dickmann on June 29, last, 
providing that the operators of taxi- 
cabs must carry $5000/$10,000 public 
liability insurance coverage and com- 
ply with other provisions of the act in- 
cluding a special tax of $15 for each 
car annually. The constitutionality of 
the ordinance has been attacked by 
counsel for the taxicab companies. 

In their petition presented to the 
court the taxicab operators state that 
the ordinance is illegal inasmuch as it 
forbids the operation of taxicabs by 
persons, firms and corporations finan- 
cially responsible unless and until they 
have taken out the liability insurance 
as provided. It is set out further that 
such insurance at this time is obtain- 
able from but one insurance concern 
and that because of this monopoly cre- 
ated by the ordinance the plantiffs are 
thus deprived of their legal right of 
contract. 

After a hearing the court will de- 
termine whether to make the restrain- 
ing order permanent. 








the fund in the upswing of the cycle 
business expansion should be 
checked, but also (granting Federal 
Reserve deposit) in the chance of posi- 
tive control of expansion and deflation 
through Reserve Bank operations. Not 
less than another 40 per cent should 
be in Federal securities, including 
United States Treasury certificates. 
The possibility of using these invest- 
ments for control purposes is not nearly 
as great; to the extent that capital is 
diverted from private borrowers the 
influence will be a healthy one, partic- 
ularly on the upside of the cycle. The 
remainder of the fund might be divided 
between state and municipal bonds, but 
this proportion should be nearer 20 
than 40 per cent of the total. A port- 
folio built on these principles could 
not disorganize our financial and trade 
system; it might even provide a means 
of introducing a measure of social con- 
trol. Fear of the investment problems 
of the fund should certainly not deter 
us from making a start with some 
variety of unemployment compensation 
plan.” 


when 


Virginia Commissions 
(Concluded from page 25) 


reduction the production cost should be 
reduced by 5 per cent. 

“The companies are, of course, great- 
ly concerned when State authorities not 
only decline to give them adequate 
rates but insist that reduced commis- 
sions be paid to the agents. The Massa- 
chusetts authorities and now Virginia 
come along declining to give us rates 
which we believe our experience calls 
for, pointing out that our loadings for 
expenses are excessive and that the 
commissions to agents are to be reduc- 
ed. Georgia, Iowa, and Minnesota have 
done the same thing in connection with 
compensation rates and commissions. 
Perhaps it is just as well for the com- 
panies to recognize that if they are to 
continue doing business in certain 
states they may be compelled to reduce 
commissions and other expenses as far 
as possible whenever they ask for in- 
creased rates. 

“The Virginia authorities have point- 
ed out that rates in that State have 
been increased on several occasions 
within the past few years. Each ad- 
vance has resulted in the agent receiv- 
ing more in dollars of commission on 
each car insured. It has been said that 
the rates now approved in Virginia 
even with lower commissions will pro- 
duce more in dollars for the agent for 
each policy sold than he was getting, 
for example, in 1931 when the rates 
were much lower than they will be 
after January 1. 

“There is no doubt that the situation 
is regrettable but there seems to be 
nothing else to be done at this time. 
Statistics show that the Companies 
have suffered underwriting losses in 
automobile business as a whole. It is 
also true that whenever an attempt is 
made to obtain adequate rates strong 
opposition comes from the agents them- 
selves who sympathize with the as- 
sured. 

“Representatives of the National Bu- 
reau appearing before State regulatory 
bodies have been instructed to press 
in the most forceful way possible the 
necessity not only for securing ade- 
quate rates but securing adequate 
agents’ commissions. We have done 
this but the decision thereon is beyond 
our control.” 


Suburban Field Club 

The Suburban New York Field Club 
will meet Monday noon at the Block 
Hall Luncheon Club, 23 South William 
Street, New York City. 
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Twenty Years of Service 


With Hartford Accident 


Twenty-one Officials and Department 
Heads Included in Anniversary List 
for 1934 





During the year 1934 the following 
officials and employees of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Company 
will celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of their connection with the com- 
pany. Of this number seven are ex- 
ecutive officers and 14 are department 
heads. The list of those whose anni- 
versaries will occur during this year 
are: 

In the home office: Richard M. Bis- 
sel, president; Jas. L. D. Kearney, 
vice-president and general manager; 
J. Collins Lee, vice-president; D. J. 
Glazier, financial vice-president; R. C. 
L. Hamilton, comptroller; R. V. Ahern, 
superintendent, automobile department; 
F. R. Aiken, superintendent, burglary 
department; W. Doherty, general at- 
torney; E. I 
plate glass department; R. A. Ferson, 


Duncan, superintendent, 


superintendent, personal accident and 
health department; W. R. Liedike, 
superintendent, public official and de- 
pository bond department; W. H. Van- 
derbeck, Jr., chief accountant; C. S. 
Wightman, cashier; S. E. Williams, 
superintendent, liability department; 
Flora L. Crooks, engineering depart- 
ment; R. H. Dexter, assistant superin- 
tendent, fidelity department; Mary C. 
Maguire, accounts department; J. A. 
Moore, payroll audit department; Lucy 
C. Nolan, claim department; J. M. Mul- 
ligan, supply department; Phil- 
lips, file room; W. N. Pike, general ex- 
pense department; H. J. Potter, super- 
vising engineer; Lena Sullivan, statis- 
tical department. 

In the New York office: Paul Ruth- 
erford, vice-president; A. A. Arnurius, 
superintendent, engineering and statis- 


Kate 


tical department; William A. Earl, 
general attorney; William J. McCar- 


try, superintendent, burglary depart- 
ment; George Merrick, superintendent, 
automobile department; Audley Brind- 
ley, claim department; A. J. Keith, 


special agent; Anna Pritchard, in 
charge stenographic and typists’ di- 
sion; Mae Reis, in charge of tele- 


phone switchboard. 

In the Pacific department: Joy Lich- 
tenstein, vice-president; Arthur B. 
Martin, claim department; Edna Moul- 
ton, cashier. 
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Aetna Appoints Taylor 
New Louisville Manager 


Edgar N. Taylor has been appointed 
manager of the Louisville office of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
and the Automobile Insurance, to suc- 
ceed the late John R. Falcone. Mr. 
Taylor, who assumed his duties Jan. 1, 
has been connected with the Aetna or- 
ganization for the past twelve years, 
and came from Atlanta, Ga., where he 
was assistant of the com- 
pany’s office business in 
several states. 


manager 
handling 


Death of E. T. Guinan 


Edwin Thomas Guinan, superinten- 
dent of the automobile department of 
the New York office ‘of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
for the past ten years, died at his 
home last week. Mr. Guinan had been 
in the casualty insurance business for 
over twenty years and his ability and 
character have long since brought him 
the confidence and esteem of the offi- 
cials of his company and his many 
friends in the insurance world. 








In the Philadelphia department: M. 
J. Naylis, engineer. In Chicago: L. O. 
Voorhees, claim examiner. In Akron, 
Ohio: R. E. Blackburn, claim depart- 
ment. 

Although the company was incorpo- 
rated in 1913 under the act of the Con- 
necticut General Assembly of 1912- 
1913, the organization of the company’s 
personnel was not effected until early 
in 1914. 

The original stock paid in amounted 
to $500,000, which was increased in 
December, 1915, to $750,000. 

The following extract is taken from 
the statement made by the company on 
Dec. 31, 1913: 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand, and in the hands of 
agents cola nceNinn merce eam eecauas $83,147 
Bonds, Market Value sooo 1,20t,n0e 
Mortgage Loans 190.000 
Accrued Interest 21,821 
Total Assets $1,552,265 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premiums . $58,303 
All other Claims 6 : 4,511 
Capital Stock ... 750,000 
Net Surplus ..... ae 739,451 
Total Liabilities 51,552,265 
Surplus to Policyholders $1,489,451 
The company’s capital is today 


$3,000,000, and its surplus to policy- 
holders as of Dec. 31, 1932 
$8,901,145. 


was 


Two Casualty Companies 
Announce Capital Changes 


Standard Accident of Detroit and 
U. S. Casualty Co. of New York 
Get Additional Funds 


The Standard Accident Company of 
Detroit and the United States Casualty 
Company of New York enter the new 
year with increased financial strength, 
according to announcements made this 
week. 

Changes in the financial set-up of the 
Standard Accident, Detroit, made pos- 
sible through the recent Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loan to the 
company, have been given approval by 
the Michigan department and the neces- 
sary amendments to the company’s ar- 
ticles of incorporation have been official- 
ly filed. The department’s approval 
followed certification from the attor- 
ney general that the amendments were 
in proper legal form. 

The company’s capitalization, under 
the new set-up, is increased from $2,- 
000,000 to $3,250,000. This is divided 
into 75,000 shares of non-assessable 
preferred stock, with par set at $10 
but with an actual valuation of $45, 
and 250,000 common shares, also with 
a $10 par. The 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock under the old set-up had a 
par valuation of $20. 

The RFC will receive the preferred 
stock issue as part of the security for 
the loan of $3,375,000 recently extended. 
By selling the $10 par shares at $45 a 
surplus contribution of $2,625,000 re- 
sults. 

The increase in authorized common 
stock 100,000 to 250,000 
provides for a common stock reserve 
which may be and delivered 
when the conversion privilege is exer- 
cised and the preferred stock retired. 

The preferred issue bears a dividend 
rate, subject to action of the board, of 
$2.25 per share annually, payable on a 
quarterly basis. These shares are re- 
deemable with 30 days’ notice at the 
valued price of $45, together with in- 
terest from date of issue to date of 
conversion, whatever dividends 
have been paid. 

Additional funds to increase the cap- 
ital of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany from $750,000 to $1,000,000 have 


from shares 


issued 


less 


been paid in, it has been announced by 
officers of that company. It also was 
announced that surplus of the company 
amount to $500,000, with a 
tingency reserve of approximately 
$1,000,000 at convention 
curities. 


will con- 


values of se- 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company, chartered July 23, 
1884, is now in its fiftieth 
year. 


This Company has been 
frankly conservative since the 
day of its organization—de- 
voted exclusively to safe, mod- 
ern, first quality life insur- 
ance protection and service- 
with-sales methods. 


The brand of fieldman who 
indorses Franklin principles 
is uniformly successful in es- 
tablishing himself perma- 
nently and profitably. His 
business today is so conducted 
that it is a credit to him in 
years to come. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
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AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 





Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We believe it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 
request. 


The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here's my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 


NAMI 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 





New Policies... 
New Methods of Purchase 


to meet present insurance needs 


Lire insurance markets shift with economic con- 
ditions. Insurance contracts, to be successful in 
these times, must be “tailored to measure’’ to 
meet the needs of the man with a reduced 
income. 

Union Central’s “Progressive Budget Policy” 
and “Increasing Income Policy” offer practical 
solutions to the immediate needs of the average 
prospect. The new “Premium Extension Agree- 
ment,” which enables him to take care of his 
annual premium on a monthly basis, answers 
the question: “How can I buy additional pro- 
tection conveniently out of my current reduced 
income?” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
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ulous. Of course, if a man believes this 
‘country is heading for inflation such 
is they had in Germany, that is an- 
ther story, but none of us expect that, 
ind we do firmly believe that the insti- 
tution of life insurance will continue 
o function as the most dependable 
agency of a man’s estate in his hour of 
1eed. 

Receiverships in some eighteen com- 
yanies took up considerable space and 
attracted much attention in the public 
press, but when it was finally under- 
stood that, despite the fact that some 
of the companies were large, the 
amount of insurance involved amount- 
ed to but 1% per cent of the total 
in force, the matter became common- 
place. These receiverships, however, 
had their effect. They had a tendency 
to keep policyholders loyal—they paid 
their premiums and kept up their mem- 
berships. This indicates confidence, and 
the fact that almost all policyholders 
have accepted reinsurance indicates 
their belief that these companies in 
the end will successfully work out of 
the impairment in reserves. The fail- 
ure of a life insurance company is 
vastly different from that of a strictly 
commercial business; no well-managed 
company was anywhere near a receiv- 
ership. 

A large number of companies were 
forced to reduce their dividends during 
the year in accordance with good busi- 
ness policy, and due to the general 
condition of business. Dividends and 
their place in life insurance constitute 
a technical and complicated subject, 
but when a policyholder comes to real- 
ize that dividends are merely excess 
premium receipts charged as a feature 
of safety, he takes the reduction as a 
matter of good business, and when he 
becomes convinced that the cut is avail- 
able to the company for any emergency 
which arises, he is satisfied. 

Many new critical books and a large 
number of columns knocking every- 
thing about the institution and its ad- 
ministration have led to a number of 
editorials from the general press, have 
had the effect of agitating the nervous, 
and have paved the way for twisting 
and various other lamentable incidents. 
These publications also gave rise to 
attacks on securities, which brought 
with it also further discussion of bet- 
ter and stricter supervision, the ques- 
tion of federal as opposed to state con- 
trol, and the agitation about the sal- 
aries of officers, dividends to stockhold- 
ers, and general expenses. 

Advertising took on a new form of 
appeal, with a greater receptivity, and 
incidentally the radio came in for quite 
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a bit of consideration in this respect. 
The World’s Fair in Chicago gave op- 
portunity for a greater publicity by the 
use of exhibits. The matter of Dry re- 
peal will have its effect, and indeed the 
year was wonderful in bringing to pub- 
lic consideration a number of allied 
questions. 

The features of 1933 might well be 
extended to cover the subject of the de- 
cline of suicides from a claim stand- 
point, due to a more careful scrutiny 
of coverage; the invasion by the gov- 
ernment into the field of investments; 
action with regard to twisting, and 
further consideration of the loan and 
surrender value questions. All these 
arose and called for consideration, but 
we shall have to simply suggest them 
and bow to the exigencies of space and 
editorial convenience. 

It may be said of the life insurance 
companies in 1933 that they have prov- 
ed themselves to be the soundest and 
most stable of our financial institutions. 
To have withstood with pre-eminent 
success the onslaught through which 
they have been passing is indicative of 
the integrity of life insurance as an in- 
stitution, and bears weighty testimony 
to the trusteeship of those companies. 

The ability of companies to carry out 
their contracts during the last four 
years has been a tremendous factor in 
diverting a cataclysm in this country. 
This record of achievement has created 
in the minds of thoughtful men and 
women a confidence in insurance which 
cannot be over-estimated and the best 
estimate of their confidence is the de- 
sire in increasing numbers to place 
their savings where they will be safe— 
in the custody of life insurance com- 
panies. 
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for life; annuities were seldom taken, 
and many of the most useful annuity 
forms, such as the refund, and retire- 
ment annuities, had not been devised. 

I could emphasize these contrasts by 
citing multitudes of additional ex- 
amples, but I have said enough to re- 
mind you that life insurance is a 
living, growing, expanding industry; 
that most of the imperfections of the 
past have been outgrown, and that the 
many services now rendered to the pub- 
lic are more valuable and important 
than the few formerly offered. And 
there is no exaggeration, I am sure, in 
the statement already made that our 
business today is conducted under a 
perfected system which rests on founda- 
tions as “steadfast as the everlasting 
hills.” For I contend that the system 
is sound, even if here and there in prac- 
tice imperfections still exist. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. CHICAGO FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Company” 


Attention to FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions 
228 North La Salle Street. Chicage, Ill. | INDIANAPOLIS 
Phone Franklin 6559 | Omaha Kansas City 



























































The Spectator, January 4, 1934 





